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NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 


———<G— 

HE Emperor of the French opened the session of his Chambers 
on Monday, in a speech slightly more diluted and less forcible 
than usual. It was on the whole peaceful in tone, Napoleon promis- 
ing neutrality in Germany “ unless French interests were directly 
engaged,” speaking with pleasure of the ‘good understanding ” 
between France and England, relying on the scrupulous execution 
of the Italian Convention, and endeavouring almost anxiously to 
avoid a quarrel with America by withdrawing his troops from 
Mexico, “ without compromising the French interests which he 
went to defend.” His Majesty congratulates himself that his visit 
to Algeria has shown that ‘‘he could be replaced by a firm heart 
and an elevated mind,” a strong compliment to the Empress ; be- 
lieves the revenue continues to increase and the expenditure to 
diminish ; and mentions, apologetically, the reductions in the army, 
which, he says, will ‘‘ not impair our military organization, or de- 
prive those whose services and devotion he has had the oppor- 
tunity of appreciating, of the means of existence.” He asserts that 
commerce -has increased by 28,000,000/. a year, and in canclu- 
sion deprecates the idea that he has any intention of making 
fundamental changes in his réyime. ‘* With one Chamber holding 
within itself the fate of Ministers, the Executive is without autho- 
rity or spirit ;” but French ‘constitutional forms have a certain 
analogy with those of the United States.” Ie finds France after 
fourteen years ‘‘ tranquil at home and respected abroad,” and looks 
forward to a day when all Frenchmen, being educated, shall avoid 
theories, and labourers, being better paid, shall firmly support a 
society which secures them dignity and well-being. ‘The speech 
has been a little coldly received, the latter paragraphs especially, 

as they are held to indicate a continued policy of repression. 


A great deal of correspondence between France and America about 
Mexico has been published this week, and the general drift of it 
is this. The Government of Washington persists in applying to that 
of Paris for the redress of Mexican grievances, and M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys replies that Mexico governs herself, and the Union must 
seek redress from Maximilian. The French Government would 
willingly withdraw its troops, provided that Mr. Johnson by re- 
cognizing the Emperor of Mexico abandons the idea of directly 
attacking the mew monarchy. ‘This condition Mr. Seward 
distinctly refuses to accept. It seems certain that Napoleon will 
withdraw as soon as he decently can, and that the United States 
will wait tranquilly till he does. 


The insurrection in Spain appears to be finally at an end. 
General Prim, finding that the army did not join him and the 
Progressistas did not rise, crossed the frontiers to Portugal, and 
will take refuge in Paris. The émeute has therefore ended with- 
out a battle, and Marshal O'Donnell is indefinitely stronger than 
before. ‘The Spanish public, moreover, has a new excitement, the 
papers all crying loudly for war & [uutrance with Chili, which has 
insulted the mother country by the capture of the Covadongu. The 
Chilians are called parricides, and the Government adjured to 
bombard Valparaiso, and take Santiago, and destroy the Chilian 
fleet, and do other dreadful things, without reference to the in- 
terests either of “ shopkeeping England” or of the United States. 
Meanwhile, it is said the Spanish Admiral has great difficulty 
in provisioning his fleet. 


Mr. Milner Gibson addressed his constituents at Ashton on 
Tuesday, upon Jamaica and Reform. Upon Jamaica he had 
nothing to say except that the proceelings there were very 





dreadful, and that he had no doubt the inquiry would be fair, 
but upon Reform he spoke at some length. He let out no secrets 
of course, but stated that the proportion of electors to adult 
males was precisely the same in 1865 that it had been in 1832, 
viz., one in five, although the increase in wealth and intelligence 
has been so great. ‘The Government intended, therefore, to give 
‘electoral privileges to a fair proportion of the upper working 
class,” something short of household suffrage which ‘is not a 
plan likely to be submitted.” The general drift of his remarks 
was, that Government were trying to frame a Bill which should 
considerably increase the electoral register, but should meet with 
as little opposition as possible,—a feeble policy, and one which, 
as we have endeavoured to show elsewhere, has in it no element of 
success. 


Earl Russell gave some hope to a ILuddersfield deputation 
which visited him yesterday week on the Reform question, that 
the Cabinet might bring in a complete measure, and not deal only 
with the franchise. The Government, he said, had not at that 
time decided whether to deal with the redistribution of seats or 
not. “It would form the subject of consideration, and in the 
event of its being determined to deal with the whole question, the 
facts brought before him would not fail to entitle Huddersfield 
to consideration.” The Huddersfield gentlemen of course said 
that ‘‘a Reform Bill to satisfy the just expectations of the people 
must deal with the question of redistribution,” and we quite agree 
with them. No Reform Bill will ever be carried with an inde- 
terminate supplement lurking behind for the reformed Parliament 
to deal with. And as for the chance of getting even a mere 
franchise Bill through the House of Lords, without a dissolution 
and a very clear expression of opinion by the country, it is in- 
finitesimal. The Cabinet will do well to bring in as wise a Bill 
as they can draw up without reference to the [louse of Commons 
at all, or to anything but the capabilities of the measure for a good 
telling popular defence on the hustings, before their minds. ‘In 
for a shilling, in for a pound,” would be a wise maxim for the 
Cabinet in this emergency. 


Lady Palmerston has been offered by the Queen a peerage in 
her own right, with remainder to her son, the Right Hon. W. 
Cowper. But Lady Palmerston has declined the offer ;—she is 
content with the honour of being Lord Palmerston’s widow. 
There is real dignity and nobility in this refusal. Nothing could 
ever make her more than Lord Palmerston’s widow, and a peerage 
in her own right would have seemed to make her less so,—to 
separate her at least from him. ‘The only reason for the least 
regret is, that the Hon. W. Cowper is the sort of man to bea 
peer,—courteous, thoughtful, mild, rich, and without push. 





Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, who is going to marry 
the Princess Helena, seems to have very good antecedents. He 
served gallantly in the Schleswig-Holstein campaigns of 1848, 1849, 
and 1850, though only seventeen when the war began, and went 
to the University of Bonn in 1852, where he formed his friendship 
with the Prince of Prussia. Afterwards he travelled, studied art 
at Rome, and finally entered the Prussian army,—resigning his 
commission, however, when the Prussian Goverument began to 
treat his brother, the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, with bad faith, 
and finally retiring when General Manteuffel, approved by Count 
Bismark, rendered it necessary to choose absolutely between 
Prussia and his own family. He is certainly very poor,—probably 
has scarcely 300/. a year of his own,—and the Princess Helena is 
therefore deliberately preferring a private marriage of affection to 
the state of a Princess. As she is the fifth child, and there are 
two elder sisters to do the Princess when necessary, she is quite 
free to do as she likes, and seems to us to have chosen a very much 
happier lot indeed than a Royal one. It shows, too, an independ- 
ence of spirit that every one must admire. 


It seems probable that we are at this moment at war with 
Bootan. The latest date for the surrender of the two Armstrong 
guns was the 10th inst., and if they had been surrendered 
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the In lia Mous2 would have received and published a telegram. | by the popular journals,—say the New York Tribune~and yoy 
As they have not done so, the presumption is that a British force | will feel almost hopeless of getting the theory of Free Trade, 


way 


is on its march to Poonakha and Toungso Castle. 


The Winsor case has ended in a formal decision that a trial in 
which a, jury was discharged did not amount to an acquittal. 


simple as it is, really before them. A Pennsylvanian iron miner 
writes to the New York Tribune to say that, without protection, he 
cannot afford to pay the wages needed for his labourers at all, and 
| should have to leave off mining, and the New York Tribune thinks 


The wretched woman who, it will be remembered, was found guilty | that an unanswerable argument in favour of protection ;—just as if 
‘a ss . e a s < « . . ‘ « . as 

of murdering babies for hire, is therefore left for execution, and|., 4. } : - a. athe 

jit did not show in the clearest way that the men engaged in 


despite the length of time which has elapsed will, we imagine, be 
executed, It is usual when a respite has been given for any cause 
to consider execution impossible, but the crime of Charlotte Winsor 
is one which deprives her absolutely of public sympathy. Even 
the opponents of capital punishment have not stirred on her 
behalf. 


The Prussian Court really does govern most economically. 
With its large army, and immense militia behind it, the budget 
for 1855 still shows an expenditure of only 23,500,000/., or little 
more than 23s. per head on tlie population. That of Italy is 
36,000,000/., or nearly 28s. a head. The revenue of Prussia was 
expected to be equal to the expenses, but was really 600,000/. above 
them, a position which, as Herr Bodelschwing observed, was 
‘thoroughly satisfactory.” What is an unlucky Chamber to do 
with a Government which will go its own way, which can be con- 
trolled only when it wants money, and which, while imposing 
lighter taxes than any other civilized power, manages after a war 
to keep a surplus in the treasury? Did Jutland and the Duchiés 
pay all the expenses of the Danish war? 


S. Scialoja has also produced the Italian Budget, which is far 
less satisfactory. After he has increased the reductions by 
400,0002. the expenditure will still be nearly 37,000,0002., and 
after the new taxes are sanctioned there will still be a deficit of 
5,200,000/. The proposals of the Finance Minister as to taxation 
are not very well reported, but they appear to include the flour 
tax in anew form. This budget, it is clear, will not be popular, 
the less so because Italians are beginning to perceive that much of 
their difficulty arises from a defective mode of collecting the taxes 
already voted. ‘The income-tax, for example, would alone choke 
the deficit, if it could be made to draw. 


The cattle-plague return is still bad, 10,041 seizures in the 
week against 9,243 in the previous one, but the recoveries have 
risen from 10 to above 11 per cent. A mass of evidence is being 
published, proving that vaccination when once effected is a per- 
fect protection, and the practice is spreading rapidly. The 
farmers, however, are hard to convince, and there is an unex- 
pected difficulty in procuring vaccine matter. If this could be 
remedied, and every beast in England vaccinated under penalty, 
the disease would, we believe, disappear at once and totally. Most 
unfortunately for the country, the Times wants to prove that Mr. 
Lowe's report, advising a suspension of the movement of cattle, 
was a sensible one, and consequently it does not fairly exert itself 
to further the practice of vaccination. 


Mr. Villiers has proposed to a!l Boards of Guardians in London 
ithat-the police shall be appointed assistant-relieving officers. Any 
casual who wants relief must apply to a policeman, who will be 
able to tell whether he is really destitute, or is one of the criminal 
class. The police, morcover, will supervise the discipline of the 
casual wards. This system has been tried at Poplar, and has re- 
duced the number of applicants under 25 from 515 to 148. ‘The 
racastre seems a sound one, and it is quite clear that something 
decisive must be done in this matter of casual wards. ‘The Lam- 
beth shed visited by an amateur has been closed, and the casuals 
assigned to certain lodging-houses. In one of these a reporter of 
the Daily News found some twenty men and boys all asleep on 
hay mattresses, all perfectly naked, and crowding together for 
warmth till they were packed on the floor like eels. ‘The guardians 
of St. Pancras have just orderéd that the female casuals shall 
have night-dresses, they having hitherto always slept naked. 


Mr. Bright has been reading his American friends a much 
needed lesson on Free ‘I'rade, but remarks, very erroneously we 
think, “‘ Happily for the Americans this question of Free Trade is 
not mixed up, as ours was, with a great political question, and 
with the supposed supremacy of a powerful territorial and aristo- 
cratic class.” If this means that the struggle in America will be 
shorter on that account, it is probably an egregious blunder. ‘The 
Free-Trade Peers, Lord Grey (then Lord Howick), Lord Ducie, 
Lord Fitzwilliam, and others, did at least as much for the Free- 
Trade cause as any middle-class men, Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
alone excepted. Read the ineffable trash talked all over the States 


mining are wasting their Jabour, and could get far more iron by 
| working at agriculture and buying foreigu iron with the proceeds 
than by direct mining! ‘The democracies are all going wrong 
about Free ‘Irade. 





Professor Blackie has written a letter to the editor of the 
Scotsman against democracy, but in favour of a fair and full 
representation of the working classes, reiterating with great 
ability many of the arguments with which our readers at least 
are by this time perfectly familiar against the principle of the 
representation of numbers, but driving it, as it seems to us, into 
almost an absurd, and certainly a very false extreme. When, 
for example, he says, “I would much rather go back to the 
solid stolidity of effete old Toryism than have anything to do 
with a so-called Reform Bill based on such an outrageous prin- 
ciple,” he expresses a preference which is doubtless sincere, but 
quite certainly unreasonable, and most damaging to the cause in 
defence of which he writes. ‘‘*The many,” he is quoting the 
Greek political axiom, “ are worthless; by which I do not mean 
exactly that I despise the great majority of my fellow-men 
{indeed we hope not, either exactly or inexactly], but merely 
that when collected in large masses the opinions of the many are 
usually not wise.” Well, but how large? Is the mass of the 
217 electors of Thetford any wiser than the mass of the 8,830 
electors of Edinburgh? We fear not. We think Professor Blackie 
has missed his way in that line of argument, and had better 
have stuck to the obvious principle that all sorts of interests and 
all the strata of genuine popular opinion, should meet together in 
the great deliberative assembly of the nation, if the wisest counsels 
are to be selected by the process of intellectual competition. 


The Daily News of yesterday publishes a remarkable letter 
from a negro clergyman of Kingston, Jamaica, and the head of 
Wolmer’s Grammar School, a Mr. Robert Gordon. This gentle- 
man asserts that he is himself profoundly loyal, and believes the 
island in general to be so too, but says the administration of local 
justice has been very partial and bad, and gave great provocation 
to many of the negroes,—that the riots, criminal as they were, 
were not uncaused, and not, he believes, premeditated,—that the 
only “atrocity” of the negroes was the cutting off of Baron 
Kettelhodt’s fingers,—that Mr. Herschel’s tongue was never cut 
out, and Baron Kettelhodt’s brains were never mingled with rum 
and drunk, —(his head having indeed been uninjured),—and this he 
proves on the evidence of one of the sufferers who was present, and 
wounded, but escaped; and finally he asserts that ‘‘ at least 3,000, 
including infants and children, who could not possibly have had 
anything to do with the riot,” were slaughtered in revenge. The 
letter is, on the whole, soberly written, exceedingly loyal in tone, 
and will produce a considerable effect. 


The story which has been told that one of the officers in Jamaica 
et his men to practise with their rifles at 400 yards at a condemned 
prisoner, is so far believed here that we understand Sir Henry 
Storks had special instructions to investigate its authenticity. If 
this is the kind of training soldiers get from their officers, what will 
they not do after their discharge ? ‘There was a case in the paper 
the other day of a discharged soldier murdering another working 
man who had just been treating him to ale, and taking from him 
his wages, his boots, and his waistcoat, like a modern rogue, or 
an ancient Homeric hero. ‘There is no vice more proper to 
ignorant soldiers than cruelty, and their officers have ordinarily 
been thought likely to restrain them from it by force of gentle- 
manly feeling. What would Sir Robert Wilson or Sir William 
Napier have done to any officer who had ordered his men to 
practise at a condemned criminal at 400 yards? Would they not 
have tried him immediately by court-martial, and if guilty dis- 
missed him the service at least? We inust still hope this horrible 
story will prove to be fictitious. 





Supposing commerce and population to increase in London for 
the next fifty years as they have for the last fifty, what will be 
the value of the City proper per square foot? The little piece of 
land at the corner of Lombard Street, a site for one house, was 
recently let to the Agra and Masterman’s Bauk for 6,6002. a year. 
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The Bank, it is said, in turn sold it for a premium of 70,000/. and 
the rental, to the City Offices Company. That society is building 
on it a house expected to cost 70,000/., and to let for 22,0001. a 
year, one bank paying 12,000/. a year for the ground floor and 


basement. 

A writer who signs himself “Cato,” and to whom the Times 
gives a most prominent position, contends that a mere franchise 
pill does not deserve the name of a Reform Bill. Le gives a list 
of twenty-nine boroughs which return fifty-one members, but 
have only an average register of 192. These boroughs, containing 
160,000 inhabitants, return nearly as many representatives as 
Scotland, half as many as Ireland, nearly three times as many as 
London, which has a population equal to one-tenth that of the three 
kingdoms. ‘The anomaly is too monstrous, and the twenty-nine 
boroughs, Abingdon, Arundel, Ashburton, Bodmin, Buckingham, 
Calne, Cirencester, Dartmouth, Devizes, Evesham, Honiton, 
Knaresborough, Leominster, Ludlow, Lymington, Marlborough, 
Marlow, Richmond, Ripon, Stamford, Tamworth, Tavistock, 
‘Tewkesbury, Thetford, ‘Totnes, Wallingford, Wells, Woodstock, 
Wycombe, and we will add, Harwich, Petersfield, and perhaps one 
or two more, ought to be swept away. To make the representation 
decent, no borough should be retained with less than 500 electors. 
Grouping those we disfranchise, so that all in a county shall 
form one, there will still be seats enough for a gencrous but not 
dangerous representation of working men. 





A meeting of the Irish National Association was held in the 
Rotunda, Dublin, on ‘Tuesday, at which Alderman Dillon delivered 
‘a very violent speech. He called Fenianism an heroic mistake, 
and declared that there was now a great power withiu ten days’ 
sail of Ireland which felt a deep resentment against England— 
-a resentment “‘ inflamed by the presence and influerfce of ten mil- 
lions of citizens of Irish blood.” He believed that the cause of 
‘the hatred was the eviction of the people under the land laws. 
‘The curious mixture of truth and absurdity in this statement is 
Trish all-over. ‘There are not three millions of Irish in the 
United States, but it is none the less true that the root of the 
-evil is the application of a tenure suited only to men of one 
civilization to men who belong to another. Till that is remedied, 
‘there will be neither peace nor content in Ireland. 


A curious case was heard in the Divorce Court on the 20th inst. 
Mr. Hyde joined the Mormons, was married in Utah, went to the 
‘Sandwich Islands, and quitted the community. He was there- 
upon excommunicated, and his wife pronounced free to marry 
-again, which she did. He thereupon claimed a divorce. Sir 
James Wilde took time to consider his decision, being doubtful 
whether «a Mormon marriage, which presupposes a right of 
polygamy, could be held to be any marriage at all,—whether Mr. 
Hyde had, in fact, any wife to be divorced from. ‘The case is an 
important one, as applications from Mussulman subjects of her 
Majesty residing in England might be brought before the Court. 
Would Sir James Wilde consider such marriage null? Or would he 
invalidate a Jewish marriage because polygamy, though abandoned 
as a custom, is sanctioned by their creed ? 


The Rev. A. J. Scott, sometime minister of the Church of Scot- 
Jand, and ejected from or compelled to abandon it at the time of 
the ‘* Row” controversy, since Principal, and lately only Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Logic in Owen's College, Man- 
chester, dicd at Vevay the week before last. He was one of the 
few men who, with a mind thoroughly familiar with all the 
aspects of modern science, and thoroughly saturated with philo- 
sophy, was still at bottom a Christian theologian of the highest 
-order, with a deeper insight into the world 9f spiritual life than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred pure theologians. A fine critic 
in the Scotsman, who had evidently heard him lecture often and 
with delight, describes with peculiar felicity the perfect freshness of 
impression with which all his thoughts, whether on religious or 
-any other subjects, struck his hearers,—as if they were the thoughts 
not that he habitually held, and was then striving not to think, 
but to express,—but rather as if he were then in the very act of 
thinking them, and the expression were but a very secondary 
matter. ‘* Instead of telling you of his mental experiments 
of yesterday, he, like a high spiritual chemist, performed them 
before the eyes of your mind. It was wonderful the charm this 
gave him over those who were willing and able to be so charmed.” 
That was precisely his almost unique power. And in consequence 
there was a certain laboriousness and painfulness in his delivery, 
as if he was heaving away the difliculties of the subject at the | 
moment, instead of fluently describing how he had best succeeded | 

| 





in doing so. He was the profoundest of modern students of 
Dante, but probably leaves no literary expression of a genius not 
fluent, but in many respects unique. 


The glory of the Pall Mall Gazette ‘‘ Casual” is dazaling the 
eyes of inferior beings. Mr. David Greenhall, harness or, as he 
prefers to say, ‘‘army accoutrement” maker, of 45, Rupert Street, 
applied for and obtained relief at the St. James's Workhouse on 
Thursday night. The man, however, had not had the courage to 
‘‘ cut himself off from his base,” that is, to leave all money be- 
hind him, and besides this, he failed, but with less judicious 
hypocrisy than our Pall Mall friend, at the bread and gruel. 
Ile made the effort nobly, ‘‘ ate some of the bread” and *‘ tasted ” 
the gruel, but, unpauper-like, broke down at the skilley, brought 
out his card, and asked to be allowed to go, as it was only a 
drunken folly. He was then searched, and 6s. 9}d. found on his 
person, given in charge to the police, and brought up yesterday 
before Mr. Knox. ‘That gentleman, who evidently felt that the 
eyes of Pall Mall were upon him,—nay, that he was passing sen- 
tence by proxy not only on that very Calm Intelligence who 
fetched away his casual in a brougham, but perhaps even on a 
peer—for Lord Milton and many other distinguished personages 
have been mysteriously pointed at as “the illustrious stranger ” 
of the Lambeth pump-shed,—was very great, and even austere. 
‘“‘T consider it a serious offence, that persons of decent position 
should go to a workhouse and make a mockery of applying for 
relief, thus setting a bad example [and rubbing all the pleasant 
gilding off the humane institutions of our great and happy 
country—Mr. Knox forgot that]. Do you know that you are 
liable to be sent to prison for a month with hard labour ?” There 
is a pleasant sword hanging over the head of Lord Milton, or the 
still more illustrious personage who has so successfully hitherto 
maintained his incognito. What would the Pall Mall Gazette do for 
a man who had incurred ‘‘a month's imprisonment with hard 
labour” in its service? Would he have an indignant leader 
devoted to him at least three times a week during his sentence, 
and free quarters in Pall Mall ever after? We fear we shall 
never know, for Mr. Knox dismissed the producer of “ army 
accoutrements” with a severe moral shake intended for his more 
glorious original ;—and, after that, we suppose the great Unknown - 
himself could scarcely be more hardly treated. 


The Consol market daring the whole weck has continued in a 
most inactive state, and prices have fallen to the extent of one 
quarter per cent., the closing quotations yesterday being 86}, 3, 
for money, and 87 for account; whilst on Saturday last the 
latest official prices were 87 to 87}, and 874, 3, for money and 
time respectively. ‘The Bank of France return is more favour- 
able, and the last statement issued by the Directors of the Bank of 
England indicates a slight increase in the resources of the estab- 
lishment. The two returns, however, influenced the Consol 
market to the extent of a rise of only 1-16th per cent., which 
was of limited duration, the unfavourable state of the exchanges, 
and the unsatisfactory news in reference to monetary affairs in 
Bombay, having had a strong tendency to create a movement in 
the contrary direction. Money in the open market is from one- 
half to three-quarters per cent. below the official rate, the quota- 
tion for the best short-dated paper being 7} to7} per cent. In 
Foreign Securities the leading change is in Mexican stock, which 
was last dealt in at 203 ex div., being a decline for the week equal 
to 5 per cent. 

Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, Jan. 19. Friday, Jan. 26 
ma 1 





Greek ee ) a o oe i o 13 

Do. Coupons .- oe ee ee . 52 ee 5 

Mexican oe oe oe ee ee 21} ee 2» 
Spanish Passive ++ oe ee ee . 264 oe 253 

Do. Certificates ee oe oe o oo 14 

Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee eo ee ww oo 70 
» ° 1862.. o oo ee Ong oo org 


The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, Jan. "19. friday, Jan. 26, 


Caledonian .. oe oe o- ee oe 129 a 123 
Great Kastern eo oe e a ee 4ij ee 37 
Great Northern .. oe o oe ee 1378 ee 127 
Great Western.. .. - ee .- oe O95 o 59 
Do. Wost Midland, Oxford .. oe 4) oo 4u 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe oo 123} eo 220 
London and Brighton oo oo oe oe 2 ge lou} 
Lendon and North-Western oe oe oe L264 ee LA; 
London and South-Weaterao oo os ee 91 on 93 
London, Chatham,and Dover .e os oa 35 on ae] 
Metropolitan oe ee oe oe ee 136 eo 1 4s 
Midland oe ee co oe oe ee Lea} oe 122) 
North-Eastero, Berwick .. oe oe oe. Ills ee Ail 
.. oe York ne ° ee 15j oo Lys 
South-Eastern on oe oo ow Tay oe 7} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ieaneailipiones 
THE COMING REFORM BILL. 
HE Ministerial organs, the journals which raise party 
etiquette into a creed, and all speakers at public meet- 
ings connected with the Government are carolling in somewhat 
reedy voices to the same scrannel tune. A Reform Bill is 
inevitable, and the first duty of the Ministry therefore is to 
introduce a Bill which shall be acceptable to Parliament. We 
deny it. Even if we accept Mr. Milner Gibson’s astounding 
assertion that the Government “ will propose a measure which 
at the present time will confer benefits on the public, and, 
with regard to the future, will leave the future to take care of 
itself, and leave other statesmen, if they think fit to deal with 
the question, to decide what is best for their time,’”—an asser- 
tion which denies to the Cabinet not only the possession of fore- 
sight, but even a sense of the duty of exercising it,—still the 
proposition is untrue. The duty of ministers is to introduce 
that Bill which shall seem to them calculated to do more 
good than any other likely to be accepted by the country at 
large. If they, believing universal suffrage to be the scheme 
best calculated to promote the interests of the Empire, still 
perceive that the country will not accept universal suffrage, 
they are morally at liberty to postpone it in favour 
of a smaller Reform. But they are not at liberty to 
abandon the scheme in which they themselves believe, 
simply because Mr. Brand thinks, after a careful count- 
ing of heads and calculation of the patronage at his 
disposal, that unless some presumably hostile section within 
the House can be secured, the Bill will in all proba- 
bility involve the defeat of the Ministry or a dissolution. 
This is what is meant by a Bill being “unacceptable to Par- 
liament,”’ and it is by this consideration that the Cabinet 
appears to us to be at present guiding itself. A principle 
more unsound, both as to its morality and its statesmanship, 
was never openly extolled; as to its morality, because the first 
duty of political leaders is to do the best they can for the 
country careless of consequences to themselves; as to states- 
manship, because the ultimate appeal on such questions must 
and ought to lie to a body higher than Parliament. It must 
lie, because whether the Bill passes or not its introduction 
will be followed by a new election during which the country 
will pronounce an irresistible verdict ; and it ought to lie for 
a reason which we can make clear by an illustration. Sup- 
pose Parliament to pass a law allowing or ordering all 
existing members of the House of Commons to sit for 
life. Such a law is clearly within the legal compe- 
tence of Parliament just as much as a law that they 
shall sit for seven years is within its legal competence. But 
does any one pretend to say that such a law would be con- 
stitutional, or would involve a moral duty of obedience, or 
would be anything except a coup d'etat executed by arbitrary 
power? The reason is plain. Be the agent never so absolute 
in his agency, he can never possess the right to dismiss his 
employer, and Parliament with all its theoretic autocracy is, 
as regards the nation, and even as regards the enfranchised 
class of the nation, such an agent. As a rule no doubt it. is 
far better that there should be no reference, that the silent 
adhesion of the country to the passed measure should be deemed 
sufficient, but when the question is one of the redistribution 
of power, of the virtual extinction of one set of employers 
in favour of another, the employers themselves have a right 
to be directly consulted. Even if a Bill like the Reform Bill 
could pass like an ordinary measure it would be highly inexpe- 
dient that it should so pass. We cannot imagine any change of 
feeling in the country more mischievous than the idea that 
the franchise is a matter of which Parliament has the 
absolute control, that it is open to the dominant party to 
modify it for its own convenience, or in order to secure its own 
permanent power without a reference back to the nation and 
the electors. We can conceive a dozen changes which the 
Houses might be induced to accept, which yet would in their 
result stereotype, and therefore in the end destroy, the Con- 
stitution. 

It is, however, of little use to carry the argument back to 
the first principles either of justice or of constitutional law. 
The plain matter of fact is, that the Cabinet has on this 
question to look to the constituencies as the final arbiter. The 
non-electors are not enthusiastic enough to coerce their 
trustees. The members of the Lower House are not in 
earnest enough to resist the biddings, and warnings, 
and reprimands which will be contained in the shoal 


of constituents’ letters which they will receive within a 
week of the publication of the Bill. The Peers are not 
frightened enough to allow a measure they disapprove to pass, 
Consequently the Ministry has to look outside the walls of 
the Palace at Westminster, and outside it we feel convinced 
their one-barrelled Bill, if they finally resolve to introduce it, 
will meet with no sufficient favour. We do not mean to say 
they cannot carry an 8/. suffrage if they choose with. 
out a dissolution, or one fixing the qualification at 9/. 9s. 9d., 
or any meaningless measure of that kind, which nobody would 
dream either of resisting, or approving, or considering, except 
with a languid contempt. But a real Bill, which shall in 





a perceptible degree reduce the franchise, say to a 64. 
qualification, and do that alone, will, we confidently believe, 
be under some form or another referred to the people. Whom 
among the electors is it to conciliate ? Not the Tories, for they 
have been carefully instructed that the Bill is only to be pre- 
liminary to a succession of Bills which, after two precedents 
have been set at an interval of a generation, must all advance 
in the same direction. Not the educated Liberals, for they, 
if they remain true to themselves, will reject any Bill which, 
by fixing a mere qualification by rental, leads the way directly 
to the rule of numbers. Above all, not the immense mass of 
Liberal electors, who see clearly that physical force is out- 
side the Constitution, who are heartily willing that it should 
be brought inside, but who are anxious while including it not to 
be ousted themselves, and are above all things desirous that the 
question should for this generation end. Such a Bill will please 
only the Radicals, who hope that with the Conservative voters 
reduced from one-half of the borough constituencies to less than 
one-third—this is Mr. Baines’ own calculation—they shall be 
able to carry Bills the existing constituency would refuse 
seriously to consider. Are the Radicals sufficient to carry 
the Bill in the teeth of the secret dislike of all other classes ? 
We disbelieve it entirely, even had they the earnest support 
of the non-electors, and this they will not have. The English 
masses have never yet moved except under the inspiration of 
an idea, and what idea is to be obtained out of a 6/. fran- 
chise? The workmen will see that their representation is as 
far off as ever, their special views—and if they have no views, 
why represent afresh what is represented?—being swamped in 
the overwhelming majority of the middle class, and no other 
non-electors, except the smallest shopkeepers, will be enfran- 
chised at all. The Reform Bill of 1832 involved a redistri- 
bution of power, and the ery of ‘“ The Bill, the whole Bill, 
and nothing but the Bill!” showed that the nation felt 
this, but who is going to be enthusiastic for 6/. instead 
of 10/.% A couple of dozen members perhaps like Mr. 
Baines himself, whose seats it will place beyond the 
possibility of attack. Universal suffrage is an idea, so is 
household suffrage, so is the representation of workmen, but 
a 6. franchise! what does that mean? Will any one con- 
stituency in England, supposing Mr. Baines’ figures correct, be 
able if it chooses to send up a workman as its representative, 
or indeed do anything except return without a struggle the 
member whom it returns now with one? There will be no 
enthusiasm whatever, and without enthusiasm the secret con- 
sciousness of every constituency that on the whole it would 
rather keep power, and the open consciousness of the little 
boroughs that the new Parliament would execute them, will 
suffice to reject the Bill. Reform must then be dropped, and 
the middle class without reinforcements continue to creep 
along till some revolution in France, or surge of feeling at. 
home, or idea caught from America awakens the non-electors 
to the perception that “they are many, we are few.” 

In the face of such a result, which every politician who has 
watched public feeling knows to be not only possible but pro- 
bable, what is the use of chattering about party etiquette, or 
declaring, as the Daily News of Wednesday did, that those who 
agree with the Spectator are unconscious Tories? We are not 
asking for less than the Ministerial measure, but for more, for 
a direct share of power within Parliament to be conceded to 
the working man. Our proposal, household suffrage in all 
towns with more than a fixed limit of population, will un- 
doubtedly secure them the power of returning from 
forty to fifty representatives, and will as undoubtedly 
prevent them from swamping any other class. The 6/. 
suffrage, on the contrary, will secure only one of two 
results. It will either simply increase the Liberal section of 
the existing constituency, and thus make the return of the 
same men with the same ideas more certain, that is, will be 
almost null, or it will enable the workmen to hold the balance 





of power in every borough in the three kingdoms. It will 
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either do nothing, which is Mr. Baines’ view, or it will enable | and asserted that medical evidence could be given of his con- 


the workmen to carry any special idea—say the Permissive dition if the court-martial would delay his sentence till it 


Bill—in the teeth of the rest of the country, which seems to be | could be received,—which of course it did not do. 


But pro- 


Mr. Bright’s. Which of these two results is it which is so bably the conclusion of the trial was fixed before the so-called 


much desired by genuine Liberals ?—or it is because we wish 


for finality for one generation at least, for some work out of | 
| Kingston had feared a rising to rescue him if it should 


our new locomotive before it goes into the shed again, that 


jevidence against Mr. Gordon was produced. 


The opinion 
of the terrified planters had condemned him without trial. 


we are Tories ? If so, the infinite majority of the electors, the | be known that he was taken, and his guilt being universally 


Daily News may rely on it, are Tories too, and we must 
accept an epithet which only means that we belong on one 
point to a party which includes the nation. On every other 
detail of the Reform Bill the country is irresolute, or rather 
kalf-convineed, anxious to wait for its leaders, willing to listen 
to any proposal they may have to make, doubtful of its own 
wants, fearful of its rivals’ wishes, but on this one its mind is 
made up. There shall not be a succession of Reform Bills to 
the exclusion of healthy action, one dissolution to extend the 
franchise, and another dissolution to get rid of small boroughs, 
and anon a dissolution to bring the franchise to a terminal 
point, and once more a dissolution to establish equal electoral 
districts. The Bill, to carry the country in the teeth of the 
Tories, the waverers, and the little boroughs must, whatever 
its other defects, at least relieve us from the subject for 
one generation, and this a franchise Bill, without a redis- 
tribution of seats, avowedly will not do. Is it the Daily 
News which quails before a measure it allows to be good, 
because if proposed Harwich and Ripon and Woodstock 
might muster up courage to resist ? 





MR. GORDON’S TRIAL. 


E have at length an account—not official, says the 
\ Globe, but, as the 7imes avers, substantially cor- 
rect and authoritative—of the proceedings on Mr. G. W. 
Gordon’s trial, and we now know that the evidence on 
which he was condemned to death by court-martial, and 
within forty-eight hours executed, was probably barely enough 
to have induced an English, or for that matter an Irish 
magistrate, to grant a remand while the police should be 
searching for more substantial proof of the truth of their 
suspicions. The only evidence on which Mr. Gordon would 
even have been remanded was John Anderson's statement, 
that “the last time the prisoner came up to Stoney Gut he 
came to the Chapel Highland Castle at StoneyGut. He says to 
Paul Bogle, ‘They are going to hold a public meeting. We 
must get up more men, for to go to Morant Bay to seek 
about the back land, and if we don’t get the back lands all 
the buckra they will be die.” But this witness, when cross- 
examined by the prisoner, admitted that this happened in June 
or July, three months at least before the riot, and that Mr. 
Gordon had said it in the presence of the whole meeting after 
chapel at three p.m. in the afternoon; and yet none of the 
number who must have heard him were called to confirm or 
contradict this improbable statement. For a man in Mr. 
Gordon’s position to threaten publicly death to the whites if 
they did not grant the lands he wished, and this, too, months 
before the supposed conspiracy was ripe, would have been so 
wholly imbecile or insane an act that to believe it on the un- 
supported evidence of one ignorant black man’s memory or 
veracity (as the case may be) argues a real predetermination 
to condemn him to death in any case. 

Yet this was absolutely the only piece of evidence with 
any sort of testimony that Mr. Gordon ever spoke to the 
negroes, or wrote tothem, of killing anybody. There was a 
sworn declaration indeed by two men produced—the wit- 
nesses themselves not being produced in Court—that in a 
public speech on the 4th of September—five weeks before the 
outbreak—Mr. Gordon said in his speech, “‘ You must do what 
Hayti does.” But the men who made this declaration were not 
confronted with the prisoner, not cross-examined, nor produced 
in the court-martial -at all, and the improbability of the state- 
ment is just as enormous as in the former case. All the rest 
of the so-called evidence went to show that Gordon was a 
political opponent of the Government, and had contemplated an 
appeal to the Queen against what he thought the injustice of the 
Government. There is no doubt that if the young officers 
who were his judges (the senior of the three received his com- 


mission in 1859) had not already determined to hang him | 


before they heard the evidence, the circumstance for which 
they hanged him was his absence from the vestry meeting on 
the particular day of the outbreak, his attendance having 
generally been diligent. Mr. Gordon said he was ill, produced 


evidence of having been seen lying on a sofa about that time, ' 








assumed, the young officers who tried him and the Brigadier- 


General (Colonel Nelson) who confirmed the sentence, thought 
they were doing rather a bold and patriotic thing in taking 
the difficulty of putting him out of the way out of the hands 
of the alarmed planters. As was long ago said in Parliament 
(as long ago as 1833) of the proposal to use courts-martial 
in Ireland, no tribunals are less impartial than courts-martial. 
Accustomed to hasty and summary acts of justice (or injustice), 
and far more liable to be biassed by social influence than 
more regular magistrates, they just register with the pre- 
sumptuous rashness of soldiers the prejudices of the society 
in which they mix. “You say,” said Mr. Bulwer, in the great 
Irish debate of 1833, ‘that these officers [of courts-martial] 
are free from the prejudices of magistrates. It is an error ;— 
it is with the magistrates, with the provincial gentry, that 
they will habitually mix. From whom can they,—ignorant of 
the country,—take information, but from those persons with 
whom society brings them into contact? They will see with 
the eyes of the magistrates: it is their opinion they will 
represent ; and according to their partialities they will judge.” 
If this was true of Ireland, it is still more true of Jamaica. 
Soldiers catch the prejudices of caste and race with even more 
violence than any other class, and it is evident that in Jamaica 
they were the mere tools of the panic which was so pro- 
foundly felt by the English planters. Mr. Gordon and his 
party had probably long been the favourite subject of vilification 
at every dinner party in the island, and had been dis- 
cussed with a liberal allowance of oaths between the puffs of 
the cigars smoked in every verandah. When young, and 
indeed old, soldiers, with minds thus prepared, looking upon 
Mr. Gordon as the well known foe of every friend they had, 
ready to hang him as a sacred duty apart from evidence, met 
with vague hints or suspicions of something worse, they accepted 
them immediately as formal justifications for that peculiar energy 
which manifests itself by overruling decisively all the inner 
scruples of both humanity and law. Whether Mr. Gordon was 
at heart guilty or innocent,—that he wasmurdered by the officers 
of the court-martial and Colonel Nelson who approved the sen- 
tence there is now no doubt. Mr. Edward James and Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen in their lucid opinion have put it beyond a doubt 
that court-martial sentences can never be justified except upon 
the plea that they are necessary for the restoration of order,— 
that they are in fact acts of violence into which the regular 
Government is driven in order to repel violence. Mr. Gordon 
was safe on board the Wolverene, and the rising had been 
effectually smothered long before his execution. All immediate 
fear had vanished ; there was no difficulty in detaining him 
for a regular civil trial for the treason which it was supposed 
he had committed. If the evidence of treason had been as 
ample and convincing as it was the reverse, his sentence and 
execution would have been a lawless act. As it was, it was 
not only a violation of law, but a parody on justice. 

And yet it is not likely that any one of the two thousand 
or so coloured men and women who were put to death by 
drumhead court-martial,—except the few proved to be directly 
concerned in the Morant Bay murders,—had any trial half so 
careful, any pretence of justice half so elaborate, as this man. 
The accidental importance attached to his case in England is 
due only to his having been a man of influence and station, a 
member of the Legislative Assembly, and one who surren- 
dered himself unhesitatingly to the demand of the Government, 
depending, of course, on a fair civil trial. But between one and 
two thousand persons of no social importance were tried, con- 
demned, and executed by the same process, usually with a few 
minutes’ attention to the case of each person, instead of the four 
or five hours given toMr.Gordon. Oureconomists talk of the diffi- 
culty of getting the black peasantry in Jamaica to recognize their 
true relations to the planters, in the same breath in which they 
apologize for acts of injustice so wholesale and gross, that they 
are enough to open a chasm between the two classes for another 
generation. The dastardly murders committed by the rioters 
wege twenty-two in number, while at least an equal number 
were saved by the generous fidelity of their black servants. 
In return about a hundred for every murdered person were put 
to death with the grossest mockery of the forms of justice,— 
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and then military men express their moral indignation at the 
dark looks they meet upon their rides through the colony, and 
attribute them not to what they have themselves done, but 
to the evil intentions partially foiled and suppressed by their 
bloody measures; while the Colonial Secretary is not 
ashamed to declare publicly that within a very few 
days indeed “comparative safety was speedily restored to 
all persons, of whatever race or colour, who desired to 
live in peace and orderly submission to the law.” Yet for 
a whole month, from the day of the outbreak court-mar- 
tials far more hasty and arbitrary than that which condemned 
Mr. Gordon: were going on, and disposing on an average of 
some fifty cases per day. 

We say deliberately that unless the authors of these 
disgraceful proceedings be brought to trial, we deserve that 
Jamaica shall continue sullen and disaffected to our rule 
for another generation. Distance and difference of colour 
interpose so great a difficulty to the slow British imagi- 
nation in realizing what has happened, that few people at 
home perceive the enormity of the guilt. The Times, 
admitting that Mr. Gordon was certainly unjustly con- 
demned, and very likely even guiltless of the crime laid to 
his charge, says apologetically, ‘‘ But that he was a reck- 
less demagogue there can be no doubt ; ”’—as if, for instance, 
that would be any apology for hanging Mr Bright, who 
has said ten exciting sentences of tenfold exciting power 
for every one that can be quoted from Mr. Gordon’s 
speeches. Demagogues are permitted by English law, and 
the demagogue of one generation is now and then the 
hero of the next. Lord John Russell was once a dema- 
gogue in the eyes of Tories, in precisely the same sense in 
which Mr. Gordon was a demagogue in the eyes of the 
Times. What has happened in Jamaica, as we surmised 
once before, and now know, is certainly not a /ess dis- 
grace to England—perhaps even a greater—than if the 
Fenian conspiracy (which is actually proved by evidence, 
while of a like conspiracy in Jamaica no evidence has yet 
been published) had broken out in an overt act of violence, 
ending in a score or so of murders, in consequence of 
which martial law had been proclaimed, the O'Donoghue, 
who had fallen under suspicion and freely given himself up 
in London, had been hurried to Dublin for a mock trial and 
executed, and some two thousand Irishmen and women 
executed with still less pretence of trial by drumhead court- 
martial. In what temper would Parliament meet had this 
really happened? Would Lord Wodehouse’s or Lord Rus- 
sell’s head be quite safe? Yet while we pretend to accord to 
negroes in our colonies the full civil rights of British sub- 
jects, it is still quite uncertain whether any one will be put 
on his trial for the Jamaica massacres, 





THE EMPEROR'S SPEECH. 

HE Emperor of the French has opened the Session of his 
Chambers for the thirteenth time, and for the thirteenth 

time his speech is the political fact in the European history 
of the week. Its interest turns mainly upon three paragraphs, 
those relating to Mexico, to Italy, and to his pledge of one 
day ‘“‘ crowning the edifice’ by conceding liberty. Of course 
he says other things, but they are so vague or so formal that 
they add nothing to our knowledge either of his purposes or 
his position. He will “remain a stranger’ to the internal 
disputes of Germany, “provided French interests are not 
directly engaged,” but as he is the sole judge whether they 
are so or not, this amounts only to a pledge that France will 
not interfere with Prussia until her Emperor chooses, an asser- 
tion which makes a very small draft upon our political faith. 
He promises to restore the right of association for industrial 
purposes, but the liberty thus regained is to be ‘outside 
politics,” and to be limited “by the guarantees which public 
order requires,” 7. ¢., by any guarantee the Emperor thinks 
expedient. He announces a reduction of the Army, but it has 
been effected without a reduction of numbers, and declares that 
a financial equilibrium has been secured by the surplus of 
revenue, for which surplus his Minister of Finance only just 
ventures to hope on condition that everything goes right for 
two more years. He suggests that France is governed very 
much like the United States, but does not attempt to explain 
wherein he finds the analogy between a Constitution which 
changes its Executive every four years, and leaves the entiye 
legislative power to the representatives of the people, and a 
Constitution which was intended to make the executive power 


- hereditary, and which intrusts the initiative of legislation 





entirely to the man who is to carry that legislation out. On 
all these subjects, Germany, finance, co-operation, and the 
Constitution, the Emperor’s utterance is suggestive, without 
clearly instructing either his subjects or the world. No one, 
for example, could tell without knowing facts which the 
Emperor does not reveal whether his paragraph on Germany 
is a hint to Count von Bismark to go on in his course and 
prosper, or a menace that France would not bear a Union of 
Northern Germany against which its interests are directly 
engaged. 

Even on the three points we have excepted the Emperor, 
as his wont is, gives the world a riddle to read. What, for 
instance, is the meaning of the sentence which says that 
France “has reason to rely on the scrupulous execution of 
the Treaty with Italy of the 15th September, and on the in- 
dispensable maintenance of the power of the Holy Father?’ 
Does it mean that Napoleon regards the temporal power as 
indispensable, or only the spiritual; that he will put down 
internal revolt in Rome, or suffer Italy to garrison the city, 
provided only the Pope is left spiritually independent? Is his 
dictum a threat to the Revolution or a threat to the priests ? 
Reading it by the light of the Emperor’s character, we should 
believe the sentence intended only to ward off opposition 
until the evacuation of Rome was complete, but read by the 
facts in progress, by the recruiting for Rome going on in 
France, and the pressure employed in Florence to make Italy 
accept the Papal debt, we should believe it implied that while: 
Napoleon will retire, the Pope must remain independent King 
of Rome. The maintenance of the Pope’s power is declared 
indispensable, but nothing is said of the invisible means by 
which it is to be maintained. 

So with the Mexican declaration. The Emperor, we admit, 
is upon this point placed in a most difficult position. He 
made the singular blunder made by the Times and by the 
majority of English politicians, but not made by the people 
he rules. Careless of principle and forgetting precedent, 
rejecting the idea that freedom must conquer slavery, and 
overlooking his uncle’s adage that twenty-five millions must 
beat fifteen if they can once get at them, he convinced him- 
self that the South must break up the Union. Con- 
sequently he invaded Mexico, and placed his nominee on 
its throne. As his subjects, with the strange instinct 
which supplies to great populations the place of wisdom, 
had from the first foreseen, he erred in his first essen- 
tial datum. The South did not break up the Union, but 
the Union broke up the South, and Napoleon finds him- 
self compelled either to withdraw from a great under- 
taking visibly baffled and repulsed, or to accept a war with 
the oldest ally of France—a war in which, if defeated, he 
risks his throne, and if successful, can gain nothing except 
financial embarrassment. Neither alternative seems to him 
endurable—the former as fatal to the reputation for success 
which is essential to his personal power, the latter as bringing 
him into direct conflict with the wishes of all his people. He 
strives therefore to find some middle course, and the object 
of this part of his speech is simply to soothe Americans into 
waiting until he can retreat with honour. He who three 
years ago spoke only of strengthening a branch of the Latin 
race to resist Anglo-Saxon aggression, now anxiously repudiates 
any idea of hostility to the Union. He recalls to the Americans 
“a noble page in the history of France,” her assistance to the 
Republic in its great rebellion, reminds them that he requested 
them to take a part in reclaiming Mexican debts, and almost im- 
plores them to recollect that “two nations equally jealous of their 
independence ought to avoid any step which would implicate 
their dignity and their honour.” Is that an assurance or a 
menace? Fora French Sovereign to speak of possible contin- 
gencies as “implicating French dignity and honour” is a very 
serious thing, but then why these unusual professions of regard 
for the Union? It is true in a preceding paragraph Napoleon 
has affirmed that he is arranging with the Emperor Maximilian 
for the recall of his army, but then their return must be effected 
when it “will not compromise the interests which France 
went out to that distant land to defend.” When is that? 
Do the interests to be defended include the reinvigoration of 
the Latin race? Nothing is clear from the speech, and accord- 
ing to the Yellow Book, which is always supposed to explain 
the speech, the French Army is only to return from Mexico 
when the President of the Union has recognized the Mexican 
Empire, an act which he has refused to do, and which Con- 
gress has specifically forbidden him to perform. There is 
nothing in the speech inconsistent with that interpretation, 
and if it is correct the Americans will simply contrast the 
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compliments offered them in words with the impossible pro- 


osal submitted in fact, and be less content than ever. All 
they obtain is a promise that at some time not specified, when 
a result they dislike has been accomplished, the Emperor will. 
if consistent with his honour, withdraw the troops through 
whom he has been able to accomplish it—not a very definite 
or very satisfactory pledge. 

It is on the “crowning of the edifice” alone that the 
Emperor is partially explicit. He will not grant a responsible 
Ministry. That system of government, always abhorrent to 
him, has not become more pleasant of late years, and he 
declares for the tenth time that “ with one Chamber holding 
within itself the fate of Ministers the Executive is without 
authority and without spirit,” the “‘ one” being inserted either 
to avoid a direct sarcasm upon the English Constitution, or 
from a sudden recollection of the part played by the Prussian 
Chamber of Peers. He believes that his system has worked 
well, that France, tranquil at home, is respected abroad, and, 
as he adds with singular audacity, is without political captives 
within or exiles beyond her frontiers. Are, then, the Due 
d’Aumale, M. Louis Blane, and the author of Labienus 
at liberty to return to France? Consequently nothing will 
be changed, but the Emperor, resolving to “ improve the 
conditions of labour,” will await the time when all France, 
being educated, shall abandon seductive theories, and all who 
live by their daily toil, receiving increasing profits, ‘ shall be 
firm supporters of a society which secures their well-being 
and their dignity.” No one can complain of any obscurity 
in that apology for the Empire. Its central ideas are all ex- 
pressed, and all expressed with truthful lucidity. The Em- 
 peror is to rule “ with authority and spirit.” There is to be 
no political freedom, no discussion even of *‘ theories of govern- 
ment, which France for eighty years has sufficiently dis- 
cussed.” Intelligence and capital are still to remain disfran- 
chised, but in return the labourer’s condition is to be im- 
proved. ‘ Bread to the cottage, justice to the palace,” was the 
promise of the Venetian Ten, and Napoleon, if he changes 
the second, adheres to the first condition. His offer is 
also bread to the cottage, provided only that there is 
silence in the palace, It is for France to decide whether 
she accepts an offer which is not a small one, which if honestly 
made is capable of fulfilment, and which would pledge her 
Government to the best ad cnterim occupation it could possibly 
pursue. Only we would just remind her that education in the 
Emperor's mouth has hitherto meant only education through 
priests, and improvement in the condition of the labourer only 
a vast expenditure out of taxes which the labourer pays, that 
the first result of these works has been the reckless over- 
crowding of all towns, and that of these promises there is not 
one which liberty could not also secure. 


THE POSITION OF THE COLONIAL CHURCH. 
MVHE Archbishop of Canterbury has addressed a letter to a 

Dean. whom he still calls by his territorial title, ** Dean 
of Natal,” advising him to resist the law. That is a serious 
incident, but it is still more serious that a party within the 
English Establishment should consider such advice from a 
Prelate who is also a judge, and himself assisted to expound 
the law on the very case at issue, a commendable evidence 
of “ faithfulness.” Under the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Council, on which Committee the Avrehbishop sat, 
Dr. Colenso, though deposed by the Bishop of a neighbouring 
colony, still remained Bishop in Natal, and as such was priimd 
facie invested with power over the property belonging to his 
see within that diocese. The decision further, no doubt, de- 
clared that the Anglican Church in South Africa had no legal 
territorial existence, but that declaration in no way inter- 
fered with the rights which attached to Dr. Colenso as a 
Bishop, and for certain purposes Bishop in Natal. So clear 
was this, that the Supreme Court of the colony. on the 
Bishop’s petition, instantly replaced him in enjoyment of one 
portion of that property—the right to use the Cathedral. The 
Dean, however, had written to the Archbishop contemplating 
this very claim, and the Archbishop in reply informs him, 
* I do not see how you can accept Dr. Colenso as your Bishop 
without identifying yourself with his errors. The Bishops of 
the Church of England, I believe, with scarcely an exception, 
have either publicly prohibited Dr. Colenso from preaching in 
their dioceses, or have intimated their unwillingness to permit 
him todo so. At any rate he has not, so far as I am aware, 
preached in any diocese, except on one occasion, so that the 
great majority of the Bishops have withdrawn from all com- 


munication with him.” This means, of course, “ if you intend 
to imitate the majority of Bishops and do your duty, you also 
will forbid Dr. Colenso from preaching or holding any com- 
munion with you.’’ There is no reserve as to civil rights, no 
doubt as to Dr. Colenso’s final loss of all rights whatever 
derived from his patent as Bishop. Thus fortified by the 
opinion of the highest English Prelate, himself a judge, the 
Reverend James Green not unnaturally thought himself justi- 
fied in resisting the Bishop's entry into his own Cathedral 
by force. He had the church locked, and threatened to 
resist entry by a physical demonstration. Phe Bishop of course 
appealed to the Courts, and the Chief Justice issued an order that 
the Cathedral should be open to its legal occupant, who there- 
upon appeared before the building. Mr. Green, however, was not 
to be defeated thus. Herefused the Bishop entrance by the vestry 
door, and when he had entered by the large one, first ordered 
the registrar of the diocese to read the Bishop of Capetown’s 
sentence of deposition, and then falling back upon his spiritual 
weapons, solemnly exclaimed :—* That which ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in Heaven. That stands ratified before 
the presence of the Almighty. Depart! Go away from this 
House of God!” Of course the Bishop did not depart, but 
preached an excellent and carefully moderate sermon, and the 
only consequence as yet of the Archbishop's advice has been 
to replace Dr. Colenso in possession of his rights, with rather 
more legal assurance than he would otherwise have enjoyed. 
To appreciate the extraordinary absurdity of this scene, we 
must remember the legal position occupied by the various 
actors. The Archbishop, by his own showing, had abso- 
lutely no jurisdiction of any kind whatever in the matter, 
not even a spiritual primacy. If the Church in South 
Africa is “as independent as any Nonconformist community,” 
and there is no legal Bishop, then also is there no Primate, 


one Bishop being spiritually the equal of another, 
and the whole chain of authority, till re-soldered 


by the consent of the ** Nonconformist” body, falls to the 
ground. Moreover, if there was no Established Church in the 
colony, there was no Dean,—that function, apart from election, 
being absolutely a State creation, and haying no spiritual 
meaning whatever. Consequently Mr. Green, individual clergy- 
man of Natal, was using an unreal pretension with the sanc- 
tion of an Archbishop without authority, to deprive Dr. 
Colenso, who was legally a Bishop, though without. territorial 
rights, of his ordinary civil rights as recognized agent of the 
Crown in certain matters. He might as well have declared 
that, as Dr. Colenso had hired his house as Bishop and was not 
Bishop, he should resist his entrance therein, or have attempted 
to deprive him of his stockings and apron. 

* But,” says the Archbishop of Canterbury, who had him- 
cep sat on the committee which annulled the sentence of 





deposition, ** you are as independent as Nonconformists. Con- 
; sequently you are competent to elect your own Bishop without 
| yeference to the authorities in England, civil or ecclesiastical.” 
Clearly if that is, as it seems to be, the position of the 
clergy. they are competent to make themselves all Bishops 
together: but then independence gives no competence to 
deprive Dr. Colenso of civil rights decided to be his 
by a civil court. The clergy of Natal may, if they like, elect 
another Bishop and pay him, and, if the laity will let them, 
obey hin—but he is only another Bishop in Natal, not Bishop 
of Natal. If anybody is that, it is Dr, Colenso, and no pos- 
sible election or excommunication, or other form of windy 
anathema, can in the least alter or affect his civil rights— 
such, for instance, as his right to preach in his own cathedral. 
Legally the clected Bishop—say Mr. Green—will walk up to 
the cathedral a simple clergyman in episcopal dress, with no 
rights except that of listening to the service, and liable, if he 
interrupts it, to be indicted for disturbing a place of worship 
recognized by law. He will not be Dr. Colenso’s successor or 
rival, but simply a Bishop of a “ Nonconformist” episcopal 
church. 

The truth is, the Colonial Churches want to enjoy the 
advantages of two antagonist positions at one and the same 
time. Mr. Green wants to be an independent priest, with 
power to bind and loose the doors of cathedrals, and yet a 
Dean, a Nonconformist, and yet a dignitary of an Established 
Church, a Bishop by voluntary election, and yet manager of 
State property. Of course he cannot be both, any more than 
the Bishops of Australia can throw off the authority of the 
Crown, and yet retain the legal right to sign themselves 
“ Auckland,” “‘ Melbourne,” &c., and to be addressed as “Lord.” 
They are what their patents make them, or they are simply 
the presiding clergy of a voluntary association without any 
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rights whatever save those voluntarily conceded to them by their | this, and their cities are built upon leases which create in fact 


own congregations. 
Bishops too, and it is this absurd position which will, we think, | 
compel the Government duringthe Session tomakesome declara- 
tion of policy on the subject. If its patents are valueless, then 
it can hardly continue to issue them ; yet if it does not fill up | 
vacancies what becomes of its mixed spiritual and temporal | 
claims—theright, for example, to the Cathedral of Natal? Who | 
is to induct to that pulpit? If it be true that the Govern- 
ment has declined, on the ground of want of power, to fill up 
the vacancy in the See of Victoria, it has of course settled its | 
plan, namely, to let the sees perish as they become vacant. | 
That is an easy solution, but then it is one which abolishes the | 
very possibility of an Established Church in the colonies, a 
solution which it is not clear that either colonists or Parlia- | 
ment desire. The former indeed do not desire a State 
paid Church, but that does not prove that they would 
rather the right of the Crown to nominate Bishops 
were disused. Nobody doubts that if the local Legis- 
latures were to pass Acts recognizing the Queen’s patents 
those patents would be legal and obeyed. It is quite 
possible they may refuse, and most probable that they will, 
but if the principle of Erastianism is worth anything,—and 
if it is worth nothing the English Church has no moral Jocus 
standi,—it is worth an appeal to the Colonial Legislatures on 
the question. As matters stand, not only is the authority of 
the Crown to create a Colonial Bishop abolished, but the 
colonies are handed over to the clergy who still exist. The 
Church, says the Archbishop of Canterbury, can elect a 
Bishop, and by the Church Mr. Green and his like, who 
claim the power to bind and loose, clearly mean the clerical 
order. A very great principle—the right of the Crown, as 
representative of the laity, to create a Bishop, with or without 
territorial authority,—is surrendered without an effort to pre- 
serve it, and a vast quantity of property all over the world is 
left in such a position that the Crown must either leave it to 
lie useless, or hand it over—so violating its trusteeship—to a 
Nonconformist episcopal body. 





THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON. 

VHE statesmen ought to take this question of re-housing 
the people out of the hands of the philanthropists. It 

is too big for them, as indeed the more practical of the class 
already begin to perceive. One-half of the population of 
Great Britain has now settled itself in paved towns, and one- 
quarter in those vast aggregates of houses for which our lan- 
guage, strange to say, affords no word except one confined by 
usage to the towns, large or small, which may happen to 
contain a cathedral, or to be the centre of an episcopal see. 
Westminster is a “city,” and so in ecclesiastical parlance is 
Ely, so that no designation is left for Liverpool or Leeds 
except the “town,” which they share with every grass-grown 
village street which has inherited a useless right to hold a 
market. To these great centres, which, with all deference to | 
clerical correspondents, we must call * cities” until the 
Bishops will favour us with a new word, population has | 
accreted with such rapidity that builders cannot keep pace 
with it, and wealth in such masses that cheap self-contained 
houses have become an impossibility. The result is an over- 
crowding or rather huddling together of humanity fatal to the 
very civilization which in its rapid growth has produced it. The | 
first rules of health, those laws of decency which are not conven- | 
tional but absolute, the first elements in progress, are all equally | 
set aside, till half the result of the highest effort of the age is in- | 
tercepted by a material and removable evil. What is the use of | 
educating, or enriching, or “ improving”’ a lad who must from | 
fourteen to twenty sleep over a cesspool, amid a crowd of half- | 
naked comrades of both sexes? The want of room must be | 
cured, and cured by a process quicker than the operation of | 
the economic laws, unless we are willing to see our civilization 
pause, and our people fall slowly back towards a barbarism | 
worse than that from which they have emerged. In the 
search for the means of cure three data may be said to be 
already secured. The first is that the tenure on which 
English cities are built is radically unfavourable to the good 
housing of the poor. It does not pay to erect good houses to | 
be let at low rents on a system which ina few years confiscates 
the building for the benefit of the owner of the soil. If the 
right to the principal is to pass away, the interest must be 
very heavy, and it is heavy accordingly. The wiser Scotch, | 
who are supposed to be so full of feudal ideas, have long since 











They want to be both these, and Lord | freeholds subject to a quit rent. 


| fect. 


The second datum is that 
although houses for the poor may pay—a point upon which 
we shall have something to say presently—they do not pay 
enough to tempt mere speculators into building such houses 
as a profitable investment. If they did they would be built 
even now, despite the tenure which places the inhabitants of 
this vast metropolis at the mercy of less than a hundred owners 
of the soil. And the third datumis, that to secure sufficient good 
houseroom for the working class their dwellings in great cities 
must be built into the air. The cost of the site must, for 
the sake of cheapness, be distributed among many floors, an} 
the room required must be obtained without endless terri- 
torial expansion. It is of no use to offer a workman good 
rooms at the price of half his wages, and it is of no use to 
build for him on sites which involve either a five-mile walk 
twice a day, or the reduplication of his rental in the form of 
omnibus fares. In London at all events we must put streets 
into the air. 

If these three data are conceded, and they were conceded by 
all speakers at the meeting of Members and philanthro- 
pists held on Tuesday in the rooms of the Social Science As- 
sociation, and will not, we think, be seriously attacked, it is 
evident that the question has passed beyond the grasp of the 
philanthropists. They cannot alter tenures, or compel the 
clearance of rookeries, or find funds on any adequate scale : 
Parliament must do those things, and if we had a Home 
Secretary with the faintest instinct of leadership in him we 
should next session see a measure for facilitating the work. 
admitted alike by Earl Russell, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Stanley to be indispensable. Mr. Torrens promises such a 
bill, and Mr. Mill intends, it is said, but we do not know, to 
make some proposal, but the measure ought to be carried 
through by Government in a great way, and not by private 
members in a little one. It is a national reform, and should 
be taken up by the leaders on whom the nation is accustomed 
to rely for a working initiative. There are, we believe, but 
three plans by which the design can be carried out in a form 
adequate to the need. One, and it may be the best, as it cer- 
tainly is the one most consonant to English habits of action, is to 
invest the municipalities with power to buy such portions of 
the cities they govern as in their judgment need to be cleared, 
to erect on them buildings for workmen, and to sell such 
buildings either in blocks or, as in Scotland, room by room, 
retaining only the ground-rent and certain powers of inspec- 
tion. The objection to that plan is that municipalities cannot 
be restrained from jobbing, and consequently the work would 
either be expensive or very badly done. The second plan is. 
to create in each town a Commission or Board ad hoc, with 
the powers which otherwise would be vested in the munici- 
palities, and with a paid chairman responsible to the Home 
Secretary. The objection to this scheme, which in London 
would work perhaps better than any other, because we could 
get really great men to work on the Commission, is 
that the Commissioners would be a little too free from 


| popular control, and must in the end transfer their per- 


manent rights, both of ownership and inspection, to the 
municipalities. And the third is to except London from the 
plan altogether, and create, as the Zimes has so persistently 
recommended, a Minister for London, combining in his own 
hands all official power within the metropolis, and responsible 
alike to his colleagues and Parliament, of which body the 
metropolis would then become, as it ought to be, a peculium. 
The objections to that plan are the exclusion of cities which, 
like Glasgow, need action even more than London, and the 
dangerous mass of patronage which would be placed in the 
hands of a political ofliceer—the last a difficulty which would 
probably prove insuperable. 

Either of these three plans would, we believe, secure the 
end designed, and we very much doubt whether anything less 
decisive will, whether it is possible to rebuild the poor quarters 
of great cities without as much interference with the rights 
of private property as is sanctioned on behalf of railways, or 
of the “improvements” to be carried out by the Board of 
Works. The compulsory sale of sites is in fact an element 
in success without which no scheme of any magnitude can 
be worked at all, and it is on that point only that there will 
be serious Parliamentary difficulty. The only remaining 
datum to be ascertained is the extent to which houses such 
as we have shown to be essential can be made to pay, and it 
is strange that information on this point should be so imper- 
There are numerous societies and many individuals at 


compelled the lords of the soil to adopt a fairer system than | work on the task of rebuilding in different parts of London. 
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There is the chartered Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Poor, the Labourers’ Friend Society under 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Marylebone Association, a society of 
which Dr. Greenhill is secretary, and which has, we are told, 
done a good deal in East London. Lord Westminster has 
made some experiments, and Lord Ingestre, and Miss Burdett 
Coutts has put up one entire block at least, the trustees of the 
Peabody Fund are building four, Alderman Waterlow has 
finished a block or two, the City Corporation has sanctioned 
buildings, there is a very large building near the Docks, 
others near the Hammersmith station of the Metropolitan, and 
a philanthropic German has executed a great work in Golden 
Lane, Chiswell Street, but still noone seems toknow exactly what 
the mercantile return of these experiments is. Their accounts are 
seldom clear—those of the Peabody Trust are inexplicable with- 
out notes—and there is in all such undertakings a hazy confu- 
sion between charity and business fatal to a clear and compre- 
hensive estimate of profit or loss. It will be necessary before 
anything is done to appoint a committee to discover if possible, 
first, whether any of these schemes yield a reasonable return, 
say five per cent for freeholds, and eight for a ninety years’ 
lease ; secondly, which of the many plans tried is the most 
promising ; and thirdly, what is the plan which, granted the 
end, appears to builders, to the workmen, and to the police, to 
combine the greatest number of advantages atan endurable cost. 
We cannot help believing that streets in the air are possible, and 
if they are, if the corridors, for example, can be superseded by 
broad continuous balconies, without interfering too greatly with 
light, each tenant would possess a separate house ; and the 
sense of living in a barrack, which the workmen so much dis- 
like, would be completely obviated. Such balcony streets, 
moreover, would be thoroughfares, and allow of supervision 
much more easily than corridors, while they would also allow 
the hard-working poor to open little shops above the ground- 
floor—an impossibility with our existing architecture. This, 
however, is a mere speculation, the practical point being that 
Parliament must order an inquiry into facts which only pro- 
fessional builders can thoroughly explain. If it is settled by 
that inquiry that suci buildings are highly profitable, then 
Parliament has only to lend its aid to secure sites, and the 
work will be done at once, without much difficulty. If, on 
the contrary, it is shown that such buildings will yield only 
four or five per cent., then the Act now in existence autho- 
rizing loans from the Exchequer for cottage building ought to 
be put in force ; and if, contrary to all expectation, it should 
be proved that houses for the poor cannot be built to pay, 
then it will become a question whether or not the matter is 
of such national concern as to justify national aid. 








SCIENCE AND MIRACLE. 

ROFESSOR HUXLEY, in the remarkable lecture on “‘improv- 

ing natural knowledge”’ delivered to the working classes at St. 
Martin's Hall, and since published in the Fortnightly Review, states 
with a candour and moderation worthy of all praise, certain no- 
tions destructive of all worship,—except that very impossible kind 
of worship recommended by Professor Huxley, worship of the 
Unknown and Unknowable,—which have been gaining more and 
more hold of merely scientific men for many generations, and 
which, we need not say, are absolutely inconsistent with admitting 
the activity of any supernatural will in the Universe, and still 
more the actual occurrence of miracle. Now it is a matter 
worth a little consideration how far men of pure science are 
trustworthy on matters of this kind, how far their evidence 
is what we should call on other subjects the evidence of 
experts, or not. On a medical subject, we should never think 
of adopting absolutely any theory rejected by a very large and, 
perhaps increasing, number of the most eminent men in the 
medical profession. On a historical subject, we should think it 
absurd to take up with a view against which every fresh historian 
of learning and eminence began with clearer and clearer convic- 
tion to protest. How far, then, even if it be true, as it possibly 
may be, that the tendency of the highest and calmest scientific 
thought is increasingly anti-supernatural, can we consider this the 
tendency of a class entitled to special intellectual deference, or the 
reverse? Mr. Brooke Foss Westcott, in a very thoughtful 
volume which he has just published on the Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion,”* freely admits that ‘a belief in miracles decreases with 
the increase of civilization,” but maintains, amidst other weaker 
and less defensible positions, that the accuracy of comprehensive 
views of nature as a whole, is not only not secured, but may be 





* Macmillan, 





even specially endangered, by too special and constant a study of 
given parts of nature. ‘The requirements,” he says, “ of exact 
science bind the attention of each student to some one small field, 
and this little fragment almost necessarily becomes for him the 
measure of the whole, if indeed he has ever leisure to lift his eyes to 
the whole at all.” And undoubtedly the man who has been studying, 
say, for the sake of a definite example, the chemical effects of 
light all his life, and who knows that every different substance 
when burnt yields a different spectrum, so that you may know 
by the number and situation of the dark lines exactly what sub- 
stance it is that is burning, might be inclined to look at the pos- 
sibility of miracle, and at faith in the supernatural will, from a 
narrow point of view. He will say to himself, ‘If one of these 
spectra were suddenly to change its appearance, if such a dark 
line vanished, and such others appeared, should I not know with 
a certainty to me infallible,—a certainty on the absoluteness of 
which I should never hesitate to risk my own life or that of my 
family,—that some other element had been introduced into the 
burning substance ? Could anything persuade me that the change 
was due to divine volition apart from the presence of a new 
element or new elements in the burnivg substance? Must not 
the Almighty himself, if He chose to make the change, make it 
by providing the characteristic element for the purpose,—just as 
if He chose to alter the moral traits of a human character, He 
could only do it by a process that would alter the character itself, 
and not by making a stupid and ignorant man give out all the char- 
acteristic signs of wisdom and learning, or a malignant and cruel 
man put forth all the moral symptoms of warm benevolence and 
charity.’ So the scientific man would argue, and we are disposed 
to think would argue rightly. For, admitting that the physical 
qualities of things are realities at all, we should say that to make 
the physical qualities of one thing interchange with the physical 
qualities of another, without interchanging the things, is, if it be 
logically and morally possible, as the ‘Transubstantiationists believe 
and most other men disbelieve, a piece of divine magic or con- 
juring, and not a miracle. But then, do not many great scientific 
men like Professor Huxley really infer from such trains of reasoning 
far more than they will warrant? All that such reasonings do tend 
to show, is, that if you truly conceive the natural constitutions of 
things, there are changes which yon cannot make without de- 
stroying those very things altogether, and substituting new ones. 
As a miracle which should make two and two five is intrinsically 
impossible (Mr. Mill and the Saturday Review in anywise not- 
withstanding), so also (though less certainly) a miracle which 
should make oxygen a combustible gas instead of a supporter of com- 
bustion, and quite certainly a miracle which should make it right 
to do what is known to be wrong, or wrong to do what is known 
to be right, is intrinsically impossible. But the modern scientific 
inference goes much further than this, and immediately extends 
the conception of these inherent constitutions of certain things and 
qualities to the whole Universe,—assuming, for instance, that it is 
just as impossible, just as much a breach in the inherent constitu- 
tion of some one or more things, for one who has been dead to 
live again, for the phenomena of decomposition to be arrested, 
the heart once silent to begin to beat, as for oxygen itself to 
burn without ceasing to be oxygen. ‘The way in which this 
view would be defended would be that all matter and all its 
qualities are now almost proved to be modes of force, and all force 
indestructible, so that any kind of supernatural change in the 
phenomena of matter would appear to be equivalent to the positive 
alteration in the essence of a mighty whole, as really astounding 
in itself as the change which could make oxygen burn (that is, 
oxidize) or two and two equal to five. 

Now this is, we take it, something less than conjecture,—indved 
demonstrable scientific error, if science be taken to include any- 
thing more than the laws of physical phenomena. It is probably 
true indeed that in some sense the physical forces of the Universe 
are an invariable quantity, which only alter their forms, and not 
their sum total. If I move my arm, the motion, says the physio- 
logist, is only the exact equivalent of a certain amount of heat 
which has disappeared and taken the form of that motion. If I 
do not move it, the heat remains for use in some other way. In 
either case the stock of force is unchanged. ‘This is the convic- 
tion of almost all scientific men, and is probably true. But 
whether the stock of physical force is constant or not, the cer- 
tainty that human will can change its direction and application — 
can transfer it from one channel to another —is just the same. And 
what that really means, if Will be ever free and uncaused, though 
of course not unconditioned,—which is, we take it, as ultimate and 
scientific a certainty as any in the Universe,—is no less than this,— 
that a strictly supernatural power alters the order and constitution 
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of nature,—takes a stock of physical force lying in a reservoir here 
and transfers it to a stream of effort there,—in short, thnt 
the supernatural can change the order and constitution of the 
natural,—in its essence pure miraele, though miracle of human, and 
not of divine origin. For example, almost every physiologist will 
admit the enormous power that pure Will has over the nervous 
system,—that it can prolong consciousness and even life itself for 
certain short spaces, by the mere exertion of vehement purpose. 
Physicians tell you constantly that such and such a patient may 
no doubt, if it be sufficietitly important, by a great effort com- 
mand his mind sufficiently to settle his affairs, but that it will be 
at the expense of his animal force,—in short, that it will be a 
Sree transfer of force from the digestive and so to say vegetating part 
of his system, to that part of his physical constitution, his nervous 
system, which lics closest, as it were, to the will. Nay, we 
have heard physicians say that patients, by a great effort of 
pure will, have, as they believe, prolonged their own life for a 





short space, that is, have imparted, we suppose, through the 
excitement produced by the will on the nervous system and so 
downwards, a certain slight increase of capacity to assimilate food to | 
the failing organic powers of the body. In other words, we con- 
clude, just as the organism is failing to draw supplies of physical 
force from the outward world, its power of doing so may be 





slightly prolonged, —the outward world drained of a small amount 
of force it would otherwise have kept in stock, and the organism | 
compelled to absorb it—by a pure volition. Can there be a clearer | 
case of action of ‘the supernatural on the natural,—even granting 
that the sum total of physical force is not altered, but only its | 
application changed ? | 

What more do we want to conceive clearly the room for 
Christian miracle, than the application of precisely the same con- 
ception to God and Christ? The students of the Universe appear 
to us to be in precisely the same condition with regard to the 
Universe, as a scientific observing mind secreted in some part 
of a human body (not the mind moving that body, but some 
other) would be in with relation to the structural, chemical, 
mechanical laws of that body. Suppose an atom of your blood 
able to retain its identity constantly in a human body, and to 
travel about it on a tour of scientific observation. It would very 
goon arrive at the conclusion that there were great laws of circula- 
tion of the blood and the fluids which supply it,—such as we see 
in nature in the astronomical laws,—great laws of force by which 
the legs and arms are moved, like the forces of tides or falling 
waters in the Universe,— great structural laws, by which different 
tissues, like the hair, the skin, nails, the nervous and muscular tissues, 
grow up out of the nourishment supplied them, just as we notice 
the growth of trees and flowers out of the earth,—and great though 
somewhat uncertain laws of alternation between activity and 
repose,—like the laws of night and day ;—and such a scientific 
particle as we have supposed would undoubtediy soon begin to say 
that the more deeply it studied these things, the more the reign of 
pure law seemed to be extended in the universe of the body, so that 
all those uncertain and irregular phenomena (which we, however, 
really know to be due to the changes effected by our own free self- 
governing power), must be ascribed, it would say, not to any 
supernatural influence, but to its own imperfect knowledge of the 
more complex phenomena at work. And such a scientific particle | 
would be perfectly justified in its inferences; for we have sup- | 
posed it only an intellectual observing machine, not a free will | 
with knowledye of its own that there is a power which is not caused, | 
and which can effect real modifications in the relation even | 
of physical forces which never vary in amount, But nevertheless | 
it would be wrong, and could never know the truth, namely, that 
the ordering of the succession in these physical forces,—the inter- 
changes between one and the other,—the physical influences over 
the body exerted by the command of the appetites and passions, 
were all of them really traceable in great part to supernatural 
power, though to supernatural power which does not either add 
to or subtract from the sum total of physical force present in the 
Universe. And we maintain that the men of pure science, as they 
are called,—the men who study everything but Will,—fall into 
precisely the sam2 blunder as such a rationalizing particle of a 
human body, and for the same reason. They are quite right in 
their inferences from their premises, but their premises are 
radically defective. 

In truth the room for miracle remains as wide as ever. Admit all 
the discoveries of science, and still they only prove a certain con- 
stancy in the amount of physical force, and a certain invisible law 
of succession between the same phenomena. But just as aman who 
puts forth a great effoft fo retain his consciousness and reason 











or even life for a short time longer than he would otherwise 


do, may succeed,—suoceed, that is, in pumping up the failing 
supply of physical foree from the Universe to his system for a few 
minutes or hours, when without such an effort it would have fled 
from his body and passed ‘away into other channels,—so mirecle 
only assumes that a supernatural power infinitely greater than 
man’s will might, on sufficient reason,—which every Christian 
believes to be far more than sufficient,—do the same thing in- 
finitely more effectually, and for a far longer time. Miracte 
is in essence only the directing supernatural influence of free mind 
over natural forces and substances, whatever these may be. In man 
we do not call this miracle, only because we are accustomed to 
it,—and in nature scientific men refuse to believe that any such 
directing power exists at all. But nevertheless, every accurate 
thinker will see at once, that free will, Providence, and Miracle 
do not differ in principle at all, but are only less or more start- 
ling results of the same fact,—which true reason shows to be fact, 
-—that above nature exist free wills, probably of all orders of power, 
which do not, indeed, ever break the order of nature, but can and 
do transform,—as regards man by very small driblets,—but as re- 
gards higher than human wills in degrees the extent of which we 
cannot measure,—natural forces from one phase of activity into 
another, so as greatly to change the moral order and significance 
of the Universe in which we live. 


HAIRDRESSING IN EXCELSIS. 

[‘ is not easy to understand the differences in the popular 

appreciation of the minor trades. Why is a tailor considered 
rather contemptible, when no idea of ridicule attaches to a boot- 
maker? Both make clothes, and in trade estimation the tailor, 
who must always be something of a capitalist, is the higher man 
of the two, but the popular verdict is against him. Nobody calls 
a hosier the eighteenth part of a man, yet strictly speaking his 
business is only a minor branch of tailoring. No ridicule attaches 
to a hatter notwithstanding the lunatic proverb about his per- 
manent mental condition, but everybody laughs internally as he 
speaks of a hairdresser, Is it because hairdressers were once 
popularly supposed to be all Frenchmen, and therefore share the 
contempt with which dancing- masters are regarded by people who, 
while they express it, would not for the world fail to profit by 
their instructions? A singing-master is allowed to be an artist, 
often one of the first class, but a dancing-master is considered a 
cross between an artist and a monkey. Or are hairdressers 
despised, like men milliners, because their occupation, especially in 
modern Europe, where men have abandoned wigs, long locks, and 
the careful arrangement of the hair, is essentially feminine ? That 
may be the explanation, for nobody despises the lady’s-maid more 
or less because if she is ‘‘ very sttperior” she can dress hair as 
well as any hairdresser. Or is the sufficient cause to be sought 
in their pretensions, in their constant but unsuccessful claim to 
be considered artists, something a little lower than professionals, 
but a great deal higher than mere tradesmen, a claim which induces 
them to indulge in highflown advertisements and the invention of 


| preposterous names, usually Greek, but not unfrequently Persian, 


for totally useless unguents? ‘The claim is allowed in France, but 
in England, like the similar one of the cooks and the confectioners, it 
has always been rejected, a rejection which excites the profession 
every now and then to somewhat violent and therefore ridiculous 
self-assertion. ‘They perceive an opportunity just at present. 
For a good many years past the business of the coiffeur has been 
comparatively a very simple affair, rising scarcely to the dignity 
of a trade and entirely outside the province of art. Men all over 
Europe have adopted the fashion of the much ridiculed Round- 
heads, cut their hair habitually close, till the assertion that a man’s 
hair is naturally as long as a woman’s strikes them with a sense of 
surprise, and have almost ceased to dress it. They use pomade 
still, or at least hairdressers say so, and a few of them, unaware 
that a mixture of cocoa-nut oil and thin spirit is in all ways the 
absolutely best unguent, waste cash upon costly coloured oils, 
but hairdressing for men is out of fashion. The average hair- 
dresser contemptuously turns over the male head to some beginner, 
who snips away till bair and tournure are got rid of with equal 
speed. Up to 1860, too, women wore their hair, even on occasions 
demanding a grand toilette, after a very simple fashion, one which 
the majority of them could manage very well for themselves, and 
which required only careful brushing. This fashion was not 
perhaps altogether in perfect taste. Simplicity has charms, 
but still a custom which compelled women with Greek pro- 
files and complexions of one shade only and girls with cherry 
cheeks and turned-up noses equally to wear their hair like Madon- 
nas, was open to some slight attack on artistic grounds. Madounas 
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should not have laughing blue eyes, or pouting lips, or flaxen 
hair, or that look of espitglerie which accompanies a properly 
turned-up nose,—not a snub, that is abominable, but just the nez 
retroussé which artists detest and other men marry. The Second 
‘Empire, however, does not approve simplicity, and gradually the 
cart of dressing their has come again into use. The fashion of 
vwvearing hair & UImpératrice was the first blow to the Madonna 
qnania, and young women with no foreheads, and with pointed 
‘foreheads, and with hair-covered foreheads, all pulled their unruly 
‘Jocks straight back because an Empress with a magnificent fore- 
head chose to make the best of it. Anything uglier than this 
fashion in all women with unsuitable foreheads and all women 
whatever with black hair it would be hard to conceive, and the 
mania did not as a mania last very long. Then came the day of 
-inyention, the use of false hair, the insertion of frisettes, the in- 
troduction of golden dyes, the re-entry of the vast combs 
prized by our greatgrandmothers, the admiration of pins stolen 
from the Tonian and Pompeian head-gear, and a general 
attention to ‘the head-dress which we can best describe 
by quoting from the Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece a paragraph on the hairdressing of Athenian woniert :— 
“Qn nothing was so much care bestowed as upon the hair. 
Auburn, the colour of Aphrodite’s tresses in Homer, being con- 
sidered most beautiful, drugs were invented in which the hair 
"péing dipped, and exposed to the noon day sun, it acquirel the 
coveted hue, and fell in golden curls over their shoulders. Une, 
contented with their own black hair, exhauste1 their ingenuity in 
augmenting its rich gloss, steeping it in oils and essences, till all 
‘the fragrance of Arabia seemed-to breathe around them. Those 
waving ringlets which we admire in their sculpture were often the 
creation of art, being produced by curling-irons heated in ashes; 
after which, by the aid of jewelled fillets and golden pins, they 
were brought forward over the smooth white forchead, which they 
sometimes shaded to the eyebrows, leaving a small ivory space in 
the centre, while behind they floated in shining profusion down 
the back. When decked in this manner, and dressed for the 
gunecitis in their light flowered sandals and semi-transparent 
robes, they were scarcely farther removed from the state of nature 
than the Spartan maids themselves.” 

‘The grand triumph of the Ionic barbers, the invention of a 
mode of plaiting which occupied many hours, and could therefore 
be repeated only once a week, and required those who wore it to 
sleep on their backs with their necks resting on wooden trestles, 
hollowed out lest the bed should derange the hair, has not indeed 
been repeated, though under the fostering care of Mr. Carter 
even that perfection may one day be attained. Still we have the 
auburn dyes, and the pins, and all the Athenian devices, and it is 
not quite certain that the ‘‘ chignon,” the nasty mass of horsehair 
and human hair which women have learnt to stick on the back of 
their heads, and which is actually sold in Regent Street attached 
to bonnets, is not an additional triumph over nature. We have a 
picture somewhere of a chignon more than three thousand years 
eld, but if we are not mistaken there are feathers on it as well 
as hair, the very idea which the President of the Hairdressers’ 
Academy on Tuesday reinvented, and for which he was so heartily 
applauded. Of course, with the new rage for artificial arrange- 
ment, false hair, dyes, chignons, hair ‘crépé, hair fris¢é, and we 
know not what, the hairdresser’s art is looking up, and the 
sensible tradesmen who practise it, sensible in all but their 
grandiloquence—which is, we take it, half-comic, half a genuine 
effort at self-assertion—are making the most of their opportunity. 

The soirée, or “ swarry,” as the doorkeeper persisted in calling 
at, of the Hairdressers’ Academy, held in the Hanover Square 
Rooms on Tuesday, was really a noteworthy incident in the annals 
of modern folly. Some thirty women had their hair dressed in 
public by the same number of men— not, we are sorry to say, to 
the accompaniment of slow music,—an improvement we recom- 
mend to Mr. Carter's attention—and some two hundred men and 
women looked en and applauded the result. ‘There was in the 
middle of the room a long table covered with a white cloth, as it 
were for some sort of experiment, but upon the table could be seen 
nothing but hand-mirrers, which looked indigestible. So long were 
other visitors in coming that one visitor, who was conscious of 
wanting the scissers and ef a total absence of bear's grease, was 
afraid that one ef the many gentlemen who in winning costume, 
and faultless *’eads of air,” and unmistakable hairdressing pro- 
pensities, hovered near the door, would insist upon his having his 
hair cut and dreased forthwith, merely to wile away the time. But 

fortunately, just as a gentleman with a “ ’ead of air” which would 
have done credit te any wax figure in any shop window, was ap- 


began to pour in. Then there was diffused around the room an 
odour of bear's grease, and probably costlier unguents, and from 
the look of the ladies’ hair the writer was under the impres- 
sion that he beheld the victims who had been immolated 
upon the shrine of hairdressing, and who were to exhibit the 
effects of the sacrifice. But not so. Awhile, and then there came 
in, each leaning upon the arm of the cavalier who was to ‘ dress 
her,” about thirty-two ladies, from an age to which it would 
be ungallant to allude down to (one can hardly say “ bashful”) 
fifteen. Their hair was in some instances apparently just out of 
curl-papers, but for the most part hanging unconfined except at 
the back, where it was fastened close to the crown, and then 
hung down like a horse’s tail. Among the thirty were one or two 
magnificent chevelures, but we did not see one that quite realized 
the painter's ideal, one which the wearer could have wrapped 
round her as Titian’s model must have done, or one on 
which the owner could have stood, as on a mat, as Hindoo 
women have been known to do. ‘Their comic appearance, and the 
clapping of han1s which arose thereat, showed one at once that 
they were the victims or (if you please) the heroines. They sat 
at the white-cloth-covered table, and the cavaliers drew from 
black bags combs, and puffs, an] hair-pins, and what looked like 
small rolling-pins, an] tapeworms, and bell-ropes, and cord off 
window-curtains, and muslin and tissue-paper, and flowers and 
fruits of the earth imitated in green and gold. Then the ‘ dress- 





ing” began, and the spectator saw with awe aud amazement 
wha. art can do for hair, then one repented of ever having 
doubted the truth of ladies who at balls say, with a signi- 
ficant glance at heau-dresses, ** Why, how do you do, dear? I 
really did not know you.” Sone people may think that 
hair, however pleateous or however scauty, looks better in 
its natural state than when it is made into a flower- 
garden; and others may hold that no kind of hair is im- 
proved by being interwoven with tapeworms or bell-ropes, 
or even the cord of window-curtains. But it is certafu 
that by the us2 of muslin and other materials already spoken 
of a result may be obtainel which would justify a man in 
cutting his mother (on the score of non-recognition, if on no 
other), and which would lead one to believe that so long as a lady 
has a couple of handfuls of hair left she may, with the help of 
art, hold her own against Berenice. When all the ladies were 
‘* dressed” one of the “ dressers” male an unexceptionable little 
speech in unexceptionable English (for which our experience of 
hairdressing had not prepared us), concluding by saying that 
the ladies in their “ dressed” state would walk round the table, 
each leaning on the arm of her “dresser,” so that the spectators 
might all have a full view. As he said, so did they; nay, they 
went further, and walked round twice, amidst the applause of the 
assembled witnesses. We were disappointed that no prize beyond 
applause was given; we had thought that at least a small-tooth 
comb, after the fashion of those said by Miss Emmeline Lott to be 
used in the Turkish harems, would have been bestowed. But 
perhaps it would have been dangerous to have given so decided a 
preference to the hair of one lady over that of another, for 
after all it must be with some difficulty that the subjects of 
the exhibition are collected. After the ‘“‘swarry” came a ball, 
at which whoscever danced with the ladies who had their 
heads powdered was, if he disliked dust, to be pitied. The com- 
pany seemed to be, for the most part, or at any rate to a con- 
siderable extent, connected with the hairdressing interest, and 
that they should do all they could to bring their craft to perfection 
is not only pardonable, but commendable. Would it, however, 
be well if society in general should patronize such exhi- 
bitions? Opinions happily differ, but we cannot help think- 
ing evil would come of it. What manner of woman is it 
that must study such matters as hairdressing, if she would 
entice our “ golden youth” (or our golden age, for the matter 
of that)? What manner of woman, then, would set the 
fashion in hairdressing ? And we know what has been the conse- 
quence in France (if we are not nearly as bad here) of following 
in small matters the lead of the demi-monde, On the other hand, 
two convictions at all events we acquired from the spectacle. One 
is that modern hairdressing in its highest form isa branch of 
jewelling, the real art being shown not in the arrangement of the 
hair, but in the addition of things which are not hair—combs, 
ribbons, flowers, dewdrops, and gilt insects—the last a taste essen- 
tially inartistic and depraved. ‘The other was that it.is not safe 
for any man to make a proposal in the evening. So utterly were 
some of the * subjects” changed by the act of the operators, that 





proaching with sinister looks, visitors, masculine and feminine, 


the possibility of not knowing in the morning the betrothed of 
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the evening seemed very real indeed, and the mistake would be | tendered his resignation to the King, and persevered in tende 


an awkward one for both parties. 








THE BUTLERS OF ORMONDE. 


HE origin of this great family, the old rivals of the Fitz- 
Geralds, is wrapt in obscurity. It is of little use retailing 
mere conjectures and more or less plausible deductions as to whether 
their original patronymic was BuTLer or WaLTeErR. ‘here was 
a Herveius, whose name appears among the sub-tenants in Domes- 
day Book as a large owner of lands in Norfolk, Suffolk, &c., and 
there is a charter of Herverus Watrer, containing a grant of 
lands to the priory of Butley in Suffolk, before 1189, from which 
it appears that he had sons, Theobald Walter, Hubert Walter, 
Roger, and Hamon; and Hubert Walter is a distinguished historical 
character of the reigns of Richard I. and John. The priory was 
founded by Ralph de Glanville, the Justiciary of England, in 
1171, on the lands of his wife, a daughter of Theobald de Valoines, 
Lord of Parham; and Herveius Walter is said to have married 
another daughter of the same Theobald de Valoines. We therefore 
probably have three generations, Herveius, Herveius Walter, 
and Theobald Walter, his brother, Hubert Walter, and with these 
we must rest content, without further speculations as to the origin 
of the name ‘‘ Walter.” 

Husert (Walter) was born at West Dereham, in Norfolk, 
where he afterwards founded a Premonstratensian monastery, was 
educated in the house of the Justiciary Glanville, said to have 
been his uncle on the mother’s side, and on his ordination be- 
came chaplain to him. He is said to have had a great influ- 
ence even at this early period of his life over the great Jus- 
ticiary, so that a writer speaks of him as by his recommen- 
dations in a measure governing the realm. In 1186 he became 
Dean of York, and on the accession of Richard I. was made 
Bishop of Salisbury. In 1190 he went on the crusade with 
Glanville. He was a fighting Bishop (as many of the ecclesiastics 
of that day were), and in the battle before Acre greatly distinguished 
himself, and a contemporary describes him as combining the courage 
of asoldier, the skill of a general, and the piety of a pastor. He was 
also a very efficient commissariat officer, as well as an active preacher 
and restorer of the desecrated churches. Indeed, until the arrival 
of King Richard, the Bishop commanded the English contingent in 
the crusadingarmy. On the truce which ensued on King Richard's 
illness, the Bishop was invited by Saladin to visit Jerusalem, 
which he refused to do except asa pilgrim. He had long inter- 
views with the celebrated Saracen Sultan, who showed great 
appreciation of his ability, and granted his requests with respect 
to the maintenance of divine service, &c., at the Holy Places. 
King Richard having quitted the Holy Land, the Bishop followed 
his example. On his way, hearing of the captivity of the King, 
he repaired to him, and obtained an interview with him at the 
castle of Trifels. The captive King despatched him to England 
to counteract Prince John’s intrigues, 'and to raise the ransom- 
money. John, spreading a report of the King’s death, had occu- 
pied Windsor Castle and claimed the Crown, but the Bishop, at 
the head of the Royalists, soon compelled the surrender of that 
Royal stronghold. On the} King’s letter to the monks of Can- 
terbury Hubert was elected to the vacant Primacy, on the 
30th of May, 1193. In September he was appointed Justiciary 
of England. In this capacity he continued the campaign against 
John with vigour and success, until King Richard himself, on the 
13th of March, 1194, landed at Sandwich. When the King 
passed over in 1195 to the Continent, England was left almost 
entirely to the care of Hubert, who acted with his usual vigour 
in suppressing violence and crime, and in recruiting the Royal 

evenue, which the King was squandering abroad in debauchery. 
However, during the latter invidious function in 1196 he came 
into collision with the citizens of Loudon, the aldermen of that 
city having, in opposition to the burgesses, resolved to raise the re- 
quired sum by a poll-tax—a personal tax—rich and poor to pay 
alike. The citizens found a leader in William Fitz-Osbert—sur- 
named Longbeard —a sort of forerunner of the Lollard democrats of 
Richard IT.’s reign. On his overthrow Fitz-Osbert took sanctuary 
in the church of St. Mary-le-Bow and fortified it, but the Arch- 
bishop-Justiciary ordered the building to be set on fire. Fitz- 
Osbert, obliged to rush forth, was severely wounded, made 
prisoner, tried by a jury, condemned, and executed with the 
barbarity of that period. A great clamour was raised against 
Hubert for these proceedings, and the monks complained that he 
was always ready to sacrifice the privileges of the Church to the 
interests of the Crown. There can be no doubt indeed that he 
was much more of a soldier and statesman than a priest. Hubert 





; until an insurrection breaking out in Wales he resumed ether ang 
and defeated the insurgents in a pitched battle. A fresh clamour 
was now raised against him for heading an army in a secular cause 

as distinguished from a holy war. ‘The Pope enjoined Richard, 
on peril of his soul, to remove the Archbishop from secular 
employments, and the King accordingly removed him from the 
Justiciaryship. He was soon afterwards summoned abroad and 
employed by Richard in diplomatic negotiations, and he was in 
Normandy when the King met with his death, April 6, 1199, 
He then declared himself in favour of John’s pretensions, and he 
crowned that King accordingly at Westminster. He then assumed 
office himself as High Chancellor. He was hated by the new 
King secretly during his life, and after his death John openly and 
coarsely expressed his detestation. He incurred the suspicion of 

French tendencies because he opposed an expedition to recover 

Normandy, and the King, though he shared his splendid hospitali-. 
ties, was jealous of him on that account. Giraldus Cambrensis, 

who was Hubert’s warm opponent during his life, speaks of him 

in high terms, as one who dared to restrain the wrath of kings, 

and was resolutely opposed to tyranny, and a lover of peace, to 

whom all, high and low, resorted for protection. Henry II. had 

resolved to govern Wales through the clergy, as he could not by- 
the sword, and it was in carrying out this policy that Hubert 

Walter came into collision with the patriotic Geraldine, the first 

collision in history of the Butlers and Fitz-Geralds. Hubert was a 
most magnificent prelate, and indulged without stint his taste for 

architecture. He was engaged in carrying on extensive works at 

the Cathedral at Canterbury at the time of his death. In May, 

1205, he went to that city, to direct the progress of these works, 

and on the 29th of June, the Feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, cele- 

brated divine service in the cathedral with unusual splendour. After 

a solemn farewell to the monks and chapter on the 6th of July, he 

set out the next day for Rochester, but rested at a ville called 

Teynham. He arrived there on the 8th, and three days after- 

wards was taken ill, made his will, received the sacrament, and 

on the 13th of July expired. He was decidedly a broad Church- 

man, and as such no favourite with the High-Church party 

of those days—the followers of Becket. Considering that he 
acted as the representative of kings in those days of Royal in- 

justice and cruelties, he passed through the ordeal with less blame 

than we should have supposed possible. Besides being Primate, 

Chief Justiciary, and Chancellor, he had been Papal Legate in 

England, an accumulation of offices never centred in any other: 
individual. In addition to the charter authorities, there seems to. 
have been a constant tradition that he was the brother of the 

founder of the House of Butler in Ireland, and therefore we have 
placed his story in the foreground of their history. 

THEOBALD, his brother, accompanied Henry II. into France on 

the Thomas-i-Becket negotiations, and was one of his followers 
when that King passed over into Ireland. He assisted in the 
conquest of that kingdom, and received from Henry large grants 
of lands, besides the BurLersurp of Ireland in the year 1177, he 
and his successors to attend the Kings of England at their coro- 
nation, and present them with the first cup of wine, on which 
they were to have certain pieces of the Kings’ plate. By a sub- 
sequent grant Theobald had two tuns of wine out of every ship 
which broke bulk in any trading port in Ireland, and which 

was laden with twenty tuns of that commodity, and 
one tun from those of nine to twenty tuns. In 1194 he was 
appointed by his brother Hubert to collect the fines on 
those who held tournaments and performed feats of arms. He 
seems to have also had possessions in Lancashire, and to have 
been a baron of England as well as of Ireland. He founded a 
Carthusian monastery at Arklow, and endowed it with lands, and 
in 1205 founded and endowed the Abbey of Wotheney or Woney 
(Abington), in the county of Limerick, and in 1200 that of Nenagh, 
in the county of Tipperary. Besides other grants in Ireland, John 
before his accession to the Crown had conferred on him the castle 
and town of Arklow, to be held by the service of one knight's fee. 
Iu 1204 he gave two palfreys for licence to go into England, and 
died in 1206. He married Maud, daughter and heiress of Robert 
Vavasour, a great baron of Yorkshire (with whom he had the 
manors of Ellington and Newborough and the lands of Bolton), 
and had a son, Theobald, and daughter, Bertha, to whom 
he gave a large estate. Ilis son was only about six years 
of age at his father’s death, and is said to have assumed 
on coming of age the surname of “Le Boteler,” or Butler, though, 
according to others, the surname used by the family was ‘* Walter” 
down to the first Earl of Ormonde. He also was a benefactor 





to the Church, and in 1247 was Lord Justice of Ireland. He 
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married Joan, sister and coheir of John de Mareis or De Marisco, 
a considerable baron in Ireland, and dying in 1248, was interred 
at Arklow. His son Theobald, the third, who was also six years of 
age at that time, adhered to the King in his wars with the Barons, 
and married Margery, eldest daughter of Richard de Burgo (an- 
cestor of the Marquis of Clanricarde), with whom he had, besides 
other lands, the honours of Ardmaile and Killmorarkill. The 
date of his death is unknown, but he left a son, also Theobald, the 
fourth, who assisted Edward I. in his wars with Scotland. Ie 
married Joan, yoang2st daughter of John Fitz-Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, 
Lord Justice of Ireland, son of that Geoffrey Fitz-Peter or Fitz. 
Piers who was Justiciary of England. She was coheir with her 
three sisters to her brothers, and brought Theobald the Butler the 
manors of Faubridge in Essex, of Skippeley in Hants, and Shire 
in Surrey, with the hamlet called the Vacherie, in the manor of 
Aylesbury, in Bucks. Theobald died in the castle of Arklow, 
on the 26th of September, 1285, leaving eight sons, the eldest 
ef whon, Theobald, the fifth Butler, was present in the Irish 
Parliam:nt of 1295. In the spring of 1295 he went with the King 
into Scotland. In 1297 he purchased from Philip d2 Rupellis 
the minor of Brea, and other lanIs in the county of Dublin, 
and lanis also in Connaught. H2 diel unmiriel, May 1, 
1299, anl was succeeded in his estates and in the Butlership 
ef Irelanl by his next brother, Edmond. ‘The third brother, 
Thomas, was the ancestor of Lord Danboyne; the seventh, 
Nicholas, was elected but never consecratel Archbishop of 
Dublin. Edmond sat in Parliament in 1302 as a baron, as 
Edmond le Bottiller, and in the same year recovered the manor 
of Hollywood, near Ballynore, from Richard, Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, except the advowson of the church, and with the reservation 
to the see of two pounds of wax and half an ounce of gold yearly, 
and the release of his right to one messuage and five acres of land 
in Laske. He was knighted at London by Edward IL. in 1309, 
and in that year joined John Fitz-Cerald, afterwards Earl of 
Kildare, in crushing a rising in Connaught and Offaly. In 1312 he 
was Lord Deputy, and repressed the incursions of the O’ Byrnes and 
O’Tooles, and forced them to submit. Oa the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1313, he held a great feast at Dublin, and created thirty 
knights. In January, 1314, he was mada by patent Lord Justice, 
with the fee of 500/. a year, aud in the ninth of Edward IT. held 
a Parliament at Kilkenny, to raise a subsidy for the defence of the 
realm against the gallant Elwarl Bruce, For his services against 
Bruce he was created by patent of the 1st of September, 1315, 
Earl of Carrick Moc-Griffyne, in the county of ‘Tipperary, 
and had a grant of the return of all the King’s writs in several 
districts of Tipperary. ‘To these were alded, on the 12th of 
November, 1320, all the lands of William de Carran in parts of 
county Waterford. He had been again active against the 
O’Tooles, O’Byrnes, O’Mores, and McMurraghs, and in 1320 
he went on a pilgrimage to Spain, to the shrine of St. James of 
Compostella, and on his retura to London died there on the 13th 
of September, 1521, and his boy being transported to Ireland, hewas 
buried at Gowran, in Kilkenny county, where he had an ancestral 
estate. He had married in 1302 Joan, daughter of John Fitz- 
Gerald, first Earl of Kildare, and by her had three sons. James, 
the eldest, succeeded him in the earldom and in the Butlership 
of Irclanl, while from John, the second, are descended the 
Viscounts [kirim and the present Earl of Carrick. James, the eldest 
brother, was under age at the time of his father’s death, and fined 
to obtain leave to marry whom he would, and by patent of the 
2nd of November, 1328, was created Earl of Ormonde (the north 
part of the county of Tipperary), with the creation fee of 10/. per 
annum out of the fee farm of Waterford. Seven days afterwards 
he had given him the regalities, liberties, knights’ fees, and the 
other Royal privileges of the county of Tipperary, with the 


ane as second Earl of Ormonde. This second Earl, born at 
| Kilkenny in October, 1331, was given ia wardship first to Maurice, 

Earl of Desmond, and afterwards to Sir John Darcy, Lord 
| Justice of Ireland, the latter of whom married him to his 
|} own daughter, Elizabeth. ‘The Anglo-[rish usually called him the 
‘* Noble Earl,” on account of his Royal descent, while the Irish 
bore testimony to his character by the appellation of “James the 
Chaste.” Edward UL. and Richard IT. bestowed many additional 
lands upon him, and on April 18, 1359, and again on the 15th of 
March, 1360, he was appointed Lord Justice of Ireland. In this 
| capacity he was very active against the native Irish in the pro- 
| vinces of Ulster, Leinster, and Munster. On the 8th of September, 
| 1361, he attended Lionel, Duke of Clarence, Lord-Lieutenant of 
| Ireland, in his passage from England, having an allowance of 4s, 
lad vy, and for his retinue 2s. a day for two knights, 12d. for 27 
esquires, 6d. for 20 hobilers armed, and 4d. for as many unarmed. 
In 1362 he gave a defeat with great slaughter to McMurragh’s 
forces in the county of Kilkenny, and on the 22nd of April, 1364, 
was appointed Lord-Deputy to Clarence. ‘On the 23rd of July, 
1376, he was appointed Lord Justice, with the usual salary of 
500/. a year, and King Richard on his accession confirmed him in 
this office. He had been appointed in 1572 Constable of the 
Castle of Dublin, with the fee of 15/. 5s. year. Ile was sum- 
moned to the Parliament held by Richard in 1581, and died on 
the 18th of October, 1382 or 1383, in his castle of Kuocktopher, 
near which he had in 1356 founded a priory for Carmelite 
friars. ILe was succeeded as third Earl of Ormonde by his eldest 
son, James. 








NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS. 
[From our SpectaL CorresPonDeEnt. ] 
New York, January 12, 1866. 
Some weeks ago I wrote a letter upon the general subject of 
journalism in the United States, and as I have received from two 
correspondents in London, entirely unknown to each other, in- 
timations that a setting forth of the distinctive characters of the 
New York newspapers would be interesting to my readers, I 
shall devote this letter to that perilous subject. 

Thirty years ago journals like the leading morning newspapers 
of New York were unknown in this country. Daily newspapers 
were published, morning and evening, but, with one or two ex- 
ceptions among the evening papers, they were purely commercial 
in their character, although they were strongly partizan in politics. 
But they were simply large single sheets, the greater part of which 
was filled with advertisements hideously displayed in large type (a 
nuisance from which the best of our papers are not yet free), the 
news being meagre, the comment upon it not deserving the 
name of leading article, and of correspondence properly so called 
there was none. In these papers the editorial ‘* we” was not the 
impersonal entity for whom the writer in a well conducted journal 
now speaks, but meant the writer, the editor himself, in his 
individual capacity of John Jones. And thus, as it seems to have 
been common then for editors to receive presents, and to return 
the favour by a puff of the thing received or of the giver, an 
examination of the back files of these papers discovers paragraphs 
like the following, printed in the same type as the leading article, 
and in the very next column :— 











“We acknowledge the receipt of an exquisite basket of peaches from 
our old friend James Rareripe, Esq., the gentlemanly fruit merchant 
whose well known stand has been so long on the corner of -—— and 
Streets. We distributed the luscious present freely among our 
compositors, not forgetting to take a fair share home to our wife and 
children, and they all with one accord unanimously pronounced it truly 
delicious. Mr. Rareripe’s advertisement will be found in another column.” 


In the very same paper might be found, among much that was 











rights of a palatine for life. These were afterwards resumed | trivial, sound and well expressed views of public matters; but 
by the Crown, but restored to him on the 23rd of April, | even these were generally mere expressions of individual opinion, 
1337, and with the prise of wines were granted in fee to his! not discussions of the subject under consideration. This style of 
son James and his heirs male, on the 5th of June, 1372, and | journalism has entirely passed away in our large cities, but within 
by virtue of this latter grant they were enjoyed by the family | a few months one of the old hands has appeared in the New York 
down to the year 1716. In 1336 he founded the friary of Car- Times, using (sure sign) the editorial “ we,” to mean the indi- 
rick-Brigg, on the River Suir, in the county of Waterford, for’ vidual writer, with such queer results as this, for instance, which 
Franciscan friars, and in the June of the same year gave them his I quote :—** We had the pleasure yesterday of shaking the honest 
estate and castle of Carrick. An annalist calls him a liberal, , Union hand of John Minor Botts,” &c. If the old-style news- 
amicable, facetious, and comely person. Ie died while quite a papers were very dull, it must be admitted that they were very 
young man, January 6, 1337. In 1327 he had married Eleanor, | decent. A close exvmination of them very rarely discovers any- 
secon] daughter of Humphrey Bohun, fourth Earl of Hereford thing even in the advertising columns unfit to be read in the 
and Essex, and High Constable of England, by Elizabeth, seventh | household circle. These newspapers were intended only for the 
daughter of King Edward [. By her he hal a daughter, who | more staid and intelligent of the commercial classes. They were 
married Gilbert, Lord Talbot, ancestor of the Earl of Shrews- | published at six cents a copy, or a subscription of ten dollars a 
bury, and two sons, the second and survivor of whom, James, ! year; anl their circulation was almost exclusively confined to 
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subscribers, to whom they were distributed by carriers employed | envied by a lover of popular admiration, for the Tribune is looked 
by the proprietors. They were most generally (in case of the upon as a second gospel by hundreds of thousands of people in 
morning papers almost entirely) left at the counting-houses and | the Free States, especially in the rural districts. It is, and from the 
offices of the subscribers, and by them perhaps taken home for | day of its first publication has been, the advocate of progress, or at 
perusal by their families. Thirty years ago in New York a/} least of movement, which it sometimes confounds with progress. 


morning newspaper at the breakfast table was not the rule, but | But for the 7ribune, anything but to stand still. 
| thankful” is its formula of political heresy. 


the rare exception. 

The old-style newspapers maintained their influence and their 
position until about fifteen or twenty years ago, when they were 
supplanted by papers addressed to the whole community indis- 
criminately, and sold at two cents a copy, or a subscription of six 
dollars, paid in advance. ‘These papers were active in getting 
news, published something like reports of public meetings and the 
proceedings in Congress, gave attention to many matters which 
the heavy commercial papers passed by, published real leading 
articles and literary and art criticisms, and soon began even to 
have special correspondence. As in this country all public affairs, 
of whatever kind, are controlled by the people in mass, these 
papers addressed to the whole community were not long in 
obtaining an influence which their seniors never had, although 
the latter still affected much scorn of their “little two-cent” 
rivals. But, catering as they did for the tastes of the public 
in mass, they, for the reasons given in my former letter, ad- 
mitted not a little into their columns which decorum and good 
sense would have excluded, and lost in decency what they 
gained in vivacity and general interest. The plan upon which 
they were-—I may almost say are — conducted, necessarily 
made them somewhat unscrupulous as to the contents of their 
advertising columns. It was an important, indeed a vital, 
point with them to keep their price so low that the expense of 
buying a paper would not be felt by any person not an absolute 
pauper. This was the case when the price was two cents (1d. 
sterling), for no man here out of the almshouse would know at 
night whether he hal spent that sum or not. So when the pub- 
lishers of these papers increased the size of their sheets, when they 
began to spend more money upon the various departments of the 
paper, and when telegraphic expenses were added to others, and 
finally, when two cents would hardly cover the cost of the white 
paper upon which a single copy was printed, and the cost of edit- 
ing and manufacturing was as much more, the price was still kept 
by all at the original sum. ‘The people would have willingly paid 
three or even four cents a copy for these newspapers, but each pub- 
lisher was afraid to advance his price, because if the others or one 
other did not, the cheaper paper would surely have the larger 
number of readers, and in a country where everybody has money 
to spend that consideration is paramount with advertisers in gene- 
ral. The difference between the cost of manufacturing and edit- 
ing these newspapers and the sum received from their sale the 
publishers sought to make up, with a large profit added, from the 
money paid at the advertising desk. Hence the advertisements en- 
croached greatly upon the space which should have been devoted 
to news and comments upon it, and what was worse, the advertis- 
ing desk came to control, or largely influence, the editorial 
conduct of the paper. Readers were of less importance than 
advertisers, excep’ as the number of the former served as a bait to 
the latter, and therefore the advertisers were the more considered. 
They must not be offended and driven away, and large advertisers 
were able to influence very improperly the expressions of opinion 
in the reading columns, to procure tremendous puffs of their wares, 
and of course to suppress hostile criticism. ‘This evil has, how- 
ever, worked its own remedy. It has been found that ia the long 
run honesty and independence are the best policy, but still the 
necessity for large receipts from advertising does not permit any 
oue of these papers to refuse insertion to the long announcements 
and certificates of the vendors of quack medicines, from those who 
sell bitters, tooth-washes, and the various dews of various E lens, 
to those who undertake to cure unmentionable With 
these all our newspapers are infested. Their advertising columns 
have no editorial supervision, and nothing is rejected in that 
quarter, except what is unmistakeably libellous, or what would 
occasion the presentment of the paper to the grand jury for the 
violation of public decency. I must say, however, that con- 
tamination in this respect need be feared by no one who reads the 
police reports of the principal London newspapers. 

The first of these two-cent morning newspapers for geueral 
circulation was the New York Tribune, of which, from its establish- 
ment, Mr. Horace Greely has been editor. In fact the identili- 
cation of the Zribune with Mr. Greely, and even of Mr. Greely 
with the 7ri/une, is so complete that the paper is regarded merely 
as his mouth-piece, and his individual existence is merged in that 
of the editor of the Zribune, a distinction which might well be 


diseases. 





** Rest and be 
Hence it has 
welcomed, given hearing to, and even for the time adopted many 
notions which it has been compellel to abandon. Earnestuess is 
its chief morit, imprudence its foible. Mr. Greely will hastily 
write in six lines what he will be for the next six months painfully 
attempting to explain away. He is the alvozate of the narrowest 
public economy,—would do away with the diplomatic servica, and 
cut down the pay anl take away the privileges of all public 
officers. He isso radical on the question of suffrage an race as 
to call negroes ‘‘ countrymen and fellow-citizens,” and is, I believe, 
the only one of our elitors who dogs so. On one point only does 
he szem opposed to movement—protection. He is probably the 
fiercest anti-free-trade man living. The Z'ribune has won a repu- 
tation for candour, and is more than any other journal in the 
country an active power, for good or evil, in my judgment 
generally for good. Being what it is, the Zribune cannot of 
course be trusted as an exponent of general public opinion. ‘That 
function seems to have been reserved for its younger rival, the 
New York Times, now in its sixteenth year, aud which is edited by 
Mr. Raymond, at present member of the House from this city, and 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of New York. The Times is edited 
with just that praleuce which the Tribune lacks, and without 
that indifference to consequences which is one source of the 7 ribune’s 
power. The Times does not profess to be Conservative, but it 
aims to be only just so far in advance of the great mass of intelli- 
gent people, that they may look to it for guidance without fear 
that it will lead them far out of the way in which they are going. 
If you move with astream, you may divert, and so control it, possi- 
bly for good; if you oppose it, you will probably be swept away. 
This appears to be the ruling maxim in the Times office. The 
Times is the most decorous of all our morning newspapers, and 
its leading articles are often written with calmness, force, and 
scholarly ability. It merits attention abroad as a reflex of public 
opinion more than any other paper publishedin the country. The 
youngest of our morning newspapers is the World. It is still 
without any peculiar character, except that which comes from lack 
of character. It was established in 1859, as an independent paper in 
political matters, though of course with a leaning towards progress 
and freedom. After the outbreak of the war it became strongly 
Republican. But it failed to receive adequate support, and its 
editor (the story is upon the records of our courts) delibe- 
rately offered the journal for sale, in terms and for money to 
whichever party would buy it, expressing a preference, how- 
ever, for selling it to the Union party. ‘This, however, did 
not bid for it, but the Copperheads did, and the World 
went unblushingly into their service, When Mr. Johnson was 
Military Governor of Tennessee and Vice-President the World 
heaped abuse, personal and political, upon him daily, calling him 
an insolent, drunken brute, less fit for his office than Caligula’s 
horse for the consulship. When he became President, it fawned 
upon him and licked his very boots in adulation. In vain, for 
setting aside Mr. Johnson’s memory of the World's personal abuse, 
if there be a creature that he hates more than he does a rebel it is 
The World’s leading articles are generally the 


a Copperhead. 
Among 


best written of all those in our morning papers. 
our evening papers the only one of great importance is the 
Evening Post, which has been established for more than fifty 
years, and which is now edited by Mr. Bryant, who if 
he were not a poet, and possessed by the sensitive, retiring 
temperament of a man of letters, would probably have at- 
tained to eminence as a statesman. For he is wise, as well as 
prudent, and understands party politics as well as human nature. 
His principal coadjutor is Mr. Parke Godwin, whose History of 
France is wofortunately still unfinished. The /’ost in past days 
was the organ of the Free Soil Democrats, and although through 
the political coutests before the war and during the war it acted 
with the Republicans, it seems never to have lost its hold upon 
certain distinctive principles of the old Democratic party. Itisa 
strong alyocate of Free Trale, ani its editor, Mr. Bryant, is 
President of the Free Trade League. ‘Lhe Post is distinguished 
among all our papers for dignity of tone and correctness of style 
in its leading articles. 

‘These are the New York newspapers most worthy of attention 
in Europe. ‘There are others, some of which have large circulation, 
but they are of no particular importance as political organs or ex- 
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ponents of public opinion. As to their value as newspapers, they 
are all pretty much alike,—alike not only in the fulness and trust- 
worthiness of their intelligence, but in the style and in the very 
words in which they print it. They are united in an association, 
through the agent of which all their telegraphic news comes, in- 
cluding Congressional and legislative reports; they make almost 
the same extracts from the same domestic and foreign newspapers ; 
and the consequence is that as to news they differ so little that 
when you have seen one you have seen all. They all have a very 
bad and wasteful way of repeating news in the same impression. 
It will appear in the telegraphic column, then in the same words 
under a summary called “ News of the Day,” and then in an 
“editorial paragraph.” ‘This seems to me childish editing, but 
perhaps “it suits our people.” In one respect all these papers 
are equally commendable. They never deny a man a hearing, or 
hesitate to correct a inisrepresentation. If they would only take 
into party politics the fairness they show towards private indi- 
viduals they would be in this respect above criticism. 

This morning it was announced in the Vew York Herald, with 
great though customary flourish of type and of trumpets, that all 
the Cabinet except Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Denison, the Post- 
master-General, were to resign, in compliance with the President's 
wishes. ‘The announcement produced no effect whatever, and 
was altogether unauthentic. It is not improbable that ere long 
Mr. Johnson inay surround himself with a Cabinet of his own 
appointing. But when he does so, we all know that we shall not 
first hear of it through the Herald. In any case Mr. Seward may 
be expected to remain in the Cabinet as long as he desires to do so. 

A YANKEE. 








PALGRAVE'’S ARABIA AND THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
[lo rue Eprror oF THE “ SrecTatror.”] 


. Palgrave, I ask 
brought against 


Sir,—In the absence of my brother, Mr. W. G 
your leave to make a few remarks on the attack 
him by the reviewer of his Arabian Travels, in the January 
number of the Quarterly, so far as it assumes a personal character. 
The editor an proprietor of that Review are men of high 
character for honour, and it has for a long time been distinguished 
by its fair and liberal treatment of literary subjects. ‘This adds 
much to my regret in making the following statement, which I 
have as far as possible given in the words of the reviewer and the 
author, 

I complain of no fairly supported criticism on the book, however 
severe. ‘At the best, but imperfect outlines,” as the author calls 
them, they were written from inevitably hasty notes, in some 
parts from memory (Vol. LL., p. 352) ; and containing a vast number 
of statements of fact, they must be open to correction, and have 
been criticized accordingly by competent writers. Objections have 
been also made to the author's arrangement, choice of subject, and 
inferences from what he saw. Against fair literary criticism of 
this kind I should have nothing to object, but it is otherwise 
should a reviewer bring accusations of unfounded claims to dis- 
covery and suppression of the previous evidence, or sum up with 
a verdict of general untrustworthiness, except upon clear and 
Unless such are supplied, it is a man’s right 
to protest at once against the verdict. ‘The matter passes into a 
more serious sphere than the literary. Honnewr oblige: nor, 
such a case, is it the honour of the writer reviewed which is alone 
in question. 

The reviewer, after enumerating the coast provinces of Arabia, 
and stating that they have all been fully described, notices the 
travellers who hal previously visited or written upon the interior. 
Ite sums up thus :— 

*Such were the accounts of Nejd which had been laid before 
the European public previous to 1860; and although much atten- 
tion had not been recently directed to the affairs of a region so 
remote, yet the truth is, that of all the provinees of Arabia, Nejd, 
—insteal of being, as Mr. Palgrave represents it, and as it was at 
first taken (by ourselves among others) upon his authority to be, 
as a blank to be fillel up in the map of Asia, an unknown and 
virgin soil,—was undoubtedly the province regarding which there 


convincing proofs. 


in 


existed, previons to his journey, the most extensive, various, and minute 
But 
no one from reading Mr. Palgrave’s book could discover that aid 
country had ever been explored before he penetrated into it.” 
And afterwards the reviewer speaks of “ This misapprehension 
as to... . what was already known of Nejd, which gives him 
throughout the air of a man who expects to get credit for having 
been the first to discover what other writers had previously made 
known to the public.” 


information, in relation both to the country and its inhabitants. 


| them for omissions.” 





| TI. The question how far Central Arabi 
| prior travellers, or how much my broth ative has, or has 
not, added to our knowledge, I leave to judges more competent and 
‘Jess partial than 1 may naturally be considered, referring the 
reader only to the remarks by judges such as Sir R. Murchison 
and Sir H. Rawlinson in the proceedings of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society (April 28, 1864), and to the general verdict of other 
‘reviewers. Having quitted Europe in youth, my brother had been 
unable, ‘‘ from want, not of will, but of leisure,” to inquire, before 
he started, into the descriptions already existing; nor can it be 
| maintained that such knowledge, however useful, was an essential 
| precondition of the journey. On his return to England, he read 
lat ouce all that he could obtain, and was much interested to 
observe how far they had anticipated his own observations, regret- 
ting only that he had not had the advantage of this information 
before he went himself. 

My business is, however, limite] to the assertions that my bro- 
ther represents Central Arabia ‘‘as a blank to be filled up in the 
map of Asia, an unknown and virgin soil ; that he has * through- 
out the air of a man who expects to get credit for having been the 
first to discover what other writers had previously made known to 
the public.” These assertions, in the sense intended by the 
reviewer, are unsupported by the facts. For the truth of this 
statement, I refer my readers to the book. In the whole of it the 
author has made no such representation ; has never laid claim to be 
a discoverer of new lands, or given grounds for the assertion that 
he has represented Central Arabia as “an unknown and virgin 
soil.” I do not think that he has once even used such a phrase as 
that he was the first European who had visited this or that place, 
or made such and such an observation, although he has of course 
occasionally noticed facts which were new to him, such as the 
| civilization of the interior and the infrequency of Bedouinism. 

The words above italicised, and on which the reviewer appears 
| to rely, are taken from the first paragraph of the book. ‘ Of the 
‘interior of this vast region, of its plains and mountains, its tribes 
and cities, &e. . . . . what do we as yet really know, save from 
accounts necessarily wanting in fulness and precision? It is time 
to fill up this blank in the map of Asia.” All that the reviewer 
has omitted to add are the words which immediately follow: 
‘*Such were my thoughts,” when the traveller found himself on 
the edge of the desert. And such must necessarily have been the 
thoughts of any one who, as he has stated in his preface, was 
unacquainted at the time with the narratives then in existence. 

My brother probably believed that he was the first European 
traveller who had enjoyed such advantages, and resided so long in 
Central Arabia as to be able to offer a detailed account of the 
interior life of the inhabitants. ‘This, however, is quite a different 
matter from representing it as ‘‘an unknown and virgin soil :” 
and whether his belief was correct or not, I do not see that it is 
contested by the reviewer. 

II. Against the reviewer's next statement, that “ no one, from 
| reading Mr. Palgrave’s book, could discover that the country had 
ever been ¢ rplored be fore he pene trated into it,” I have simply to 
refer to pp. x. and xi. of the preface, aud to p. 137 of the first 
volume. In these passages he has mentioned with discriminating 
praise all the chief previous travellers in Arabia— Niebuhr, Well- 
{sted, Wallin, Pococke, and Burckhardt. Other scattered refer- 

ences occur elsewhere, as the occasion required, Having made 
no profession of doing more than to add greater fulness to exist- 
ing descriptions, and to tell what a year had enabled him to 
observe, there was really no reason why he should recapitulate or 
analyze preceding narratives, thinking that, ‘ considering the 
ditticulties in their way, we should be more ready to praise 











| Kuropean investigators for what they have done than to criticize 


(Preface, p. xi.) 

IIf. ‘The reviewer next proceeds to give his readers *‘ an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the manner in which he relates historical 
events.” Nearly ten pages are filled with a comparison between 


| a portion of the Wahabee history given by my brother (p. 38, &c., 
Vol. 


If.) and another version of the same events. For the 
accuracy of this other version the reviewer cites hardly any 
authority; [ presume that it is derived from the book of M. 
Mengin, giving the Egyptian side of the story, named at the head 
of the article. 

‘The reviewer considers that he is able, on several points, to 
convict my brother of great inaccuracy. Examples :— 

“The storm of Kateef did not take place subsequent to 1800, 
as Mr. Palgrave imagines, but in 1791. ‘The attack on Meshid 
Allee was not made, as Mr. Palgrave alleges, prior to 1801, nor 
till six years thereafter—that is, in 1807... .. . After such a 
specimen of the manuer in which he deals with historical facts, 
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Mr. Palgrave must not be surprised if his statements are regarded 
as requiring confirmation.” 

He then sums up:—‘' By perverting almost every historical 
incident, by assuming what there is not a tittle of evidence to 
substantiate, by attributing impossible motives, and by drawing 
upon his own imagination, or that of his Arab friends, for such 
materials as the facts did not supply, he has made up a picturesque 
story, which he intends should be accepted as history.” And allud- 
ing to this portion of his criticism, he concludes his review with 
the remark that “ a very moderate acquaintance with the authentic 
information that was available would have enabled him to correct 
the errors to which he has given currency, and which must pre- 
vent his book from ever being regarded as an authority.” 

This last charge is of even graver and more serious import than 
the two former, and would hence seem to require more irrefragable 
proof. And the history on which the reviewer relies for supporting 
it, if M. Mengin’s, is probably more accurate than that contained 
in my brother's book. But with this I have nothing todo; for 
the whole of the narrative in question is prefaced thus, in words 
to which I request the reader's particular attention :— 

“In the following sketch of the Wahabee dynasty, I shall 
simply and exactly follow the account given me by the people of 
the land. That such an account may contain several discrepancies 
in dates, and even in persons, from what has been by others 
reported or published ou these topics, I well know; nor yet do I 
intend to claim for it the merit of superior accuracy, though it 
seems to me in some pyints clearer.” . After saying that the 
conversations, &c., though with a ‘ still feebler title to unreserved 
belief,” are in his opinion worth recording ‘as lively representa- 
tions of men and manners,” h2 sums up:—‘In the following 
historical digression I shall merit, in a critical point of view, 
neither blame nor praise, giving merely what I have heard, without 
attempt at examination, analysis, or distinction.” 

It must be noticed that this passage immediately precedes the 
narrative he has quoted and criticized, and that a similar general 
caution has been given in the preface. IL repeat, every one of the 
examples which the reviewer describes as perversions, assumptions, 
and inventions of my brother’s, and intended by him to * be 
accepted as history,” are contained in that narrative against a 
historical reliance on which he has expressly guarded his readers, 
and which, on account of its curiosity, he has given * without 
attempt at examination, analysis, or distinction.” 

No one can regret more than I that I have had t» make the 


above statement, or that the defence of my brother's good faith | 


and trustworthiness should not have fallen to more capable hands. 
Friends, however, who have examined and approve of the justi- 
fication I have above attempted (I am allowed to name Dean 
Stanley, Lord Strangford, and Mr. W. Spottiswoode), consider 
that I am bound, in the circumstances, to speak on his behalf. It 


has long been well and publicly known that my brother is officially | 
‘ing their natural character of self-assertion, and liable, in propor- 


located in Egypt, in readiness should his services be required, to 
undertake a perilous mission for the rescue of an imprisoned 
Englishman. Against any attack published at the present moment 


| principle. 


From these phenomena Mr. Maurice infers the existence of a 
personal spirit of evil as well as a personal spirit of goodness, each 
distinct from human personality, but to which the personal will of 
man affords a well fought battle-field. But is this inference legi- 
timate? Do not the phenomena admit of a solution better fitting 
in with the results of scientific inquiry, into the causes of natural 
phenomena, and more accordant with the instincts of our spiritual 
being? I think that they do, and my object in now addressing 
you is to point out what appears to me to be the true solution, 
‘furnished by Hegel’s profound conception that nature is the- 
‘‘ other” of Spirit, or as I prefer to say, the “other” of God. 
| Nature isthat which és willed or determined. Go.lis the primary 
Hence the necessity characteristic of all 
Every natural being subsists 





| willer or determiner. 


nature, but hence: also its exergy. 
| by asserting the living will which determines the conditions of 
j its own being against all surrounding beings. Nature as known 
| to us is a complex union of innumerable individualized forces, and 
from the chemical atom up to the natural man, each of the count- 
| less individualities composing it sustains a constant * struggle for 
existence,” in which each moulds and is moulded by every other. 
‘The inert dead matter imagined, alike by the materialist and the 
spiritualist philosophies of the last century, is vanishing from 
scientific thought. ‘To our Tyndalls and Darwins nature is an 
aggregate of living powers, the ever chinging manifestation of a 
changeless individualizing principle. But is this all? By no 
means. Beneath this struggle, through the medium of these con- 
flicting individualities, comes to light the “other” of nature, the 
loving will on which necessity rests, the principle of law and order, 
of adaptation, and beauty, and harmony, by which nature is 
transformed from a mere conflict of strength into a Kosmas, a 
universe of self-realizing design, wherein the natural rises step 
after step from the chemical element, through the planet, the 
plant, and the animal, into displays, ever more and more full, of 
the supernatural power underlying it, till the true character of 
this power is seen in the moral or self-governing will of man, 
whose affinity to the divine essence has allowed that essence to 
train man to perfection, by the manifestation of its own perfect- 
ness, in the form of aman. Now if this sketch of the relation of 
Nature, Man, and God is correct in its outlines, these results 





follow :— 

1. When man reflects on his own nature, it must appear to 
him, in proportion to his sense of the greatness and beauty of the 
principle of love manifested in the moral will, to include a reality 
of evil, in the selfish impulses which contest the supremacy of this 
For man is part of nature, standing at the head of all 
nature known to us, and from this position gaining an insight 
into that “other” of nature on which nature rests, bat dependent for 


! . . “— . .- 7 
his individual existence upoa the possession of a body form of 


he must be incapable of defending himself for a consilerable | 


time. For my excuse in coming forward thus I must therefure 
appeal to the reader's generosity. —Obediently yours, 
5 York Gate, January 22, 1866. F. ‘T. PALGRAVE. 
THE PERSONALITY OF EVIL. 
‘To tne Eprror oF THE “Sprecraror.”] 


Sim,—The personality of an evil principle is one of those profound 
metaphysico-moral questions which, like the opposite question of 
the influence of prayer, demands from the present age an exhaus- 
tive discussion, in a spirit removed alike from the mocking satire 
with which it has often been treatel by those to whom the 
struggle with evil seems almost unknown, and from the timid 
scrupulousness characteristic of that worship of the letter of the 
Bible by which the appreciation of the deep truths beneath it is 
continually obscure]. You have noticed in an able article on 
this subject in your paper of the 3)th ult. two remarkable phases 
of molern thought, Ist. The substantive reality, recognized by 
Goethe, in human consciousness of a spirit of negation, ei Ceist der 


t 
if 


stets verneint, the destroyer of enthusiasin, the glorifier of mean- 
ness, the reveller in cruelty, the deifier of blasphemy; 2ud. The 
keen appreciation by the most recent observers of that insensible 
gradation between goo l and evil which Goethe depicts in the loug 
struggles and doubtful rescue of Faust and the fall and restoration 
of Margaret, whose Verbrechea war ein guter Waku, and which 
gives to the creations of Thackeray their peculiar character of 
disenchanting enchantment. 


natural forees, wonderfully combine 1 indeed into an organ fit for 
the use of his governing faculty, yet, in this organization pres-rv- 
tion to their own cuergy, to dy:nineer over that which they should 
obey. 

2. Bat if man discovers within him manifold wills fighting 
with the governing will wherein his true humanity consists, re- 
flection must no less assure him,—1l. That the power whose 
sway is thus contestel is the legitimate sovereign, and that the 


struggles against it are rebellious; 2. That this rebellious state 


' does not require the destruction of the rebels for its cessation, but 


that they may be brought to accept a constitutional government : 


| that, as you quote from Bishop Butler, moral evil consists in the 


disorder of human nature, not in any power foreign to human 
For upon the hypothesis made by us this is really the 
case. ‘The opposition between nature and God is, according to it, 
| only the opposition between outside and inside, which appear to be 
contradictory when we dwell on one to the exclusion of the other, 
' but really are mutually implied. God without nature would be love 
without anything to be loved, will without anything willed the 
within with no without. Nature without God would be the willed 
without any will to will it, the loveable without any love to love 
it, the without with no within. All that in nature is evil in one 
aspect is gool in another. English theologians of orthodox 
renown have delighted to point out how the fiercest impulses of 
animal life conduce to the general welfare of the animal world ; 


nature. 


Mr. Darwin has taught us to see, in the ceaseless * straggle for 
existence,” of which these impulses form a part, the instrament by 
which the divine action evokes the exhaustless riches of individual 
life out of the slowly changing balance of the priuciples of con- 
servation and variety; while political economy has complacently 
followed the beneficent results of the self-seeking passions of man 
i in the order of society, till Mr. Buckle could dream that the rule 
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of Madam Do-as-you-would-be-done-by was about to yicld t 
that of Miss Keep-all-you-can-get-for-yourself. 


From these considerations we might anticipate that the thought 


0} “ MARIAN ROOKE.” 
[To tne Eprror oF THe ‘“ SpEcTATOR.”] 
New York, January 9, 1866. 


of man in speculating on the nature of evil would oscillate, as it | Sir,—Your New York Correspondent has done me the honour to 
has done, between the disposition to sum up the self-assertion of ; make my novel of Marian Rooke the leading topic of his letter 


natural powers into the expression of an individual evil will sway 
ing nature, and the disposition to deny that evil has any real | 
For that which we call evil, if it be truly a negation, 
It is the atlirmation of the principle 
of individuality involved in all finite existence, but by inlividuals 
who, bearing within themselves the germs of a higher principle, 
through which the individual merges itself in the universal, feel 


existence. 
is yet not ovly a negation. 


that this simple affirmation of their own individuality is in tratl 
the negation of that in which their distinctive character consists 
and stand self-condemned by the law of their own consciousness 
because they have not learnt to be a law unto themselves. 


I do not propose to discuss here the purely theological argu- 
ments for the existence of evil spirits acting on the moral will of | sented unequivocally by the text to be written ones. 


- | printel December 16. 
Your correspondent’s allegations, if well founded, would be 
_hypercritical enough ; as it is, they are more. With your per- 
‘mission I will deal with them summarily as follows, premising that 
the tone in which they are couched must excuse the explicitness of 
my denials :— 

First, J have heard Americans repeatedly use the word * Bri- 
1 tisher in a way which justifies its employment in illustrative 
Second, / have heard Americans pronounce * nothing ” 
, | as if the * g” were followed by a *k,” and have known more 
than one to write it so. IT allow that such a pronunciation is 
unusual, but the two instances quoted by my censor are repre- 
In either 


; | fiction. 


man apart from the selfish impulses of man’s own nature; the case my experience renders the employment of the vulgarism to 


many interesting points of agreement may be traced between the 
It has been my 
object only to show that such a conception is not wanted to | a fair, and therefore by no means exaggerated, picture, 


view here indicated and Scriptural statements 


the extent that I have introduced it admissible. Third, / have 
j seen aud knows persons in America of whom Mr. Dyce Parapet is 
Surely 


explain any known phenomena, and therefore, by Occam's rule of | the complexion of our legislative bo.lies—which he who runs may 
not multiplying needless entities, should be rejected. ‘The two | see or read—together with the great wealth possessed for genera- 
great sets of facts to be accounted for, first, that man is conscious | tions by certain families, affords at least constructive evidence of 


of a reality of evil in himself, not origivating in any act of his|the accuracy of my portrait. 
own; secondly, that this evil admits of removal without the 


Your correspondent’s criticism 
reminds one —to compare great things with small—of the Spamsh 


sacrifice of any part of human nature, can be accounted for by the | grandee who swore by every saiut in the calendar that in all 
action of that power whose non-being would make the existence | Castile and Arragon no such being had ever existed as Don 


of a Kosmos inconceivable, without imagining an antagonistic 


Quixote. His experience should have taught him the difficulties 


power, of whose being there is no proof other than phenomena | which ever attend the proving of negatives, and have suggested 


explainable without this aid. 


that in so large and diversely peopled a country as the United 


It has been sometimes alleged that those who deny the person- | States it is next to impossible for any individual, let him be never 
ality of the Devil must, in consistency, deny the personality of | so clever and observant, to be positively infallible touching the 


God. But the cases are not parallel. 
the planets round the sun we require a principle of attraction, but 
nota principle of repulsion distinct from the moving force inherent 
in the planets. So, to account for the order, intelligibility, and har- 
mony manifested in the world, we need a principle of order, in- 


telligence, and harmony, but to explain the disorder, chance, or 


discord observable in it, we need no separate principle. The con- 


ditions of individual existence account for these phenomena | 


sufficiently. Without division there could be no unity, for there 
would be nothing to unite, therefore the principle of unity must 
give rise to division in order to display itself, and requires no con- 
tradictory principle to account for its own work. E. V. N. 


* CLERICAL M.P.'’s.” 
[To rue Eprror or rue “ Specraror.”] 
Edinburgh, January 24, 1866. 
Sir,—I was very pleased to see the other day that you ad- 
vocated the admission of the clergy into the House of Commons 
as well as into the House of Lords. 

If this were done, the present useless Convocation might be 
abolished, and Diocesan Synods might be established like those 
we have in the Episcopal Church of Scotland, in’ which all 
Chureh members can take part if they choose, whether clerical or 
lay, ladies as well as gentlemen. 

The question then would be, ‘* What clergy are to be sent to 
the Ilouse of Commons ?” 

it seems to me that we have the men ready to our hand—Fel- 
lows of Collezes at Oxford and Cambrilge. Many of these men, 
it is well known, enter Iloly Orders only to keep their fellowship, 
but they are not at all fitted either for preaching or for parish 
work. Many of them make capital lecturers, but many others do 
uothing but consume provisions, and all the energy which they 
would exhibit in a congenial occupation is quite dormant, in fact 
they are utterly wasted. 


Now I have no doubt the House of Commons would be the | 


very place in which they would shine best, and their votes would 
be independent on account of their income being certain, and 
their social status most unexceptionable. 


To explain the paths of | endless varieties of its people or the countless corruptions of their 


speech. 

Your correspondent’s remaining implication —referring to my 
not being an American—you have been kind enough to resolve, 
probably to his satisfaction.—-Your obedient servant, 

H&NRY SEDLEY. 


BOOKS. 
— 
Mit. TUPPER’S WORK AS A PORT.* 
ALL the greater povts have formed the taste which they the.anselves 
satisfy. Every one has remarkel the struggle through which 
Wordsworth had to pass before, in the evening of his days, he 
found a generation in whom he hal instillel a thirst for the 
‘*Jonely rapture of lonely minds,” an 1 full of gratitude for the clear 
draughts of melody with which he slaked that thirst. Even Mr. 
Tennyson hal to fight his way over minls that rebelled against 
the rich double blossoms and heavy hyaciuth like olours of a style 
so saturated with sentiment, til! they learned to long for the 
beauty they hal at first despised. The same may be said with 
even more obvious truth of the rugged humour and keen imagi- 
native fidelity of Mr. Browning's muse. Anl so we cannot 
wonder that it is comparatively lite in his career before 
Martin Fargahar Tapper has wrang for himself the vacant 
throne waiting for hia amoug the immortals, anl after a 
long and glorious term of popularity among those who know 
when their hearts are touche! without being able to justify 
their taste to the intellect, has been adopted by the suffrage of 
mankind and the final decree of publishers into the same rank 
with Wordsworth, ‘Tensyson, ani Browaing. Me. ‘Tupper is 
quite conscious that the critical moment of his fame has at leagth 
arrived. Iu a preface marked by his usual sententious wisdom, 





tte ———s 


jhe explains why he askel the admission which has not been 


| denied him to this brotherhood of poets : — 
“It has occurred to me to request the famous poetical Sos of Dover 
Street to authorize a Selection from my vgrious Rhymes and Rhythms 
|in Moxon’s Miniature Series, and aware (as I needs must be by this 
time) that I have readers and friends in many nooks and corners of our 


| habitable globe, L have done my best, to fill this niche, and to answer 


my publishers’ purpose as well as my own, by grouping as a Selection 


f _ | not alone several such poems as the world has been kind enough here- 
Any clergyman with any grievance, or any plans of improve- | 


tofore to mint-mark with its approbation, but also some that have been 


ment which he might want to make public, would of course com- | found fault with, and others that are quite new. A man who has run 
g I , i 


municate with these clerical M.P.’s, and would thus ensure as | 
much attention from Parliament to the affairs of the Chureh as is | 
already accordel to vociferous Dissent.—I am, Sir, your obedient | 
servant, T. W. 


j Tapper, M.A. DCL, PRS. 


the gauntlet of so-called criticism fearlessly and successfully for well- 
nigh thirty years, is not at this hour careful to catch vain praises, or to 
escape from as vain censures. Let us all retain our opinions peaceably ; 





* Moron's Ministre Pots. A Selection prom te Works of Martian Farquhar 
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and if anyone will honestly judge an author, let him first read ‘/his 
works; the very last thing thought of by certain professional critics. 
Englishmen, however, of every class, are in the main lovers of fair play: 
especially when all that is asked of them is an open field and no favour. 
To such I commend this beautifully printed volume as a mere book 
specimen worthy of the Exzevirs. Martin F, Tuprer. 
“Arpury, December, 1865.” 

A man of less accurate mind would have thought it needless to 
point out that his popularity extends only to the habitable globe, 
but it is one of the distinctions which has endeared Mr. ‘Tupper to 
his many admirers that he brings out into clear view those univer- 
sal and half-unconscious assumptions of human thought, the in- 
disputable character of which is recognize] as soon as they are put 
down in his massive and lucid English before the readers. ‘The 
public will hail with satisfaction the award which assigns 
Mr. Tupper his place beside the great poets of our generation, 
and we cannot doubt that the noble company of the great poets 
who strove in vain for that recognition which Mr. ‘Tupper has 
gloriously achieved, will rise up to ratify tle judgment :— 


“ The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought 

Far intho Unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale, his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell, and as he lived and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot 

Arose ; and Lucan by his death approved : 

Oblivion as they rose shrunk like a thing reproved. 
‘And many more whose names on earth ar? dark, 

But whose transmitted effluencs cannot dis 

So long as fire outlives the parent spark, 

Rose robed in dazzling immortality. 

‘Thou art become as one of us,’ they cry; 

‘It was for thee yon kingless sphere has long 

Swung blind in unascended majesty, 

Silent alone amid a heaven of song. 

Assume thy winged throne, thou Vesp2r of our throng. 


- 


.” 


If such a wings throne could be kept for Keats, with his rich 
and sensuous but unhuman imaginings, how much larger and 
steadier a seat must be reserved for the graceful, intellectual embon- 
point, the large, full-bottomed humanity of ‘Tupper’s cheery genius. 
Oblivion never ‘shrank like a thing reproved” as it shrinks 
beneath the accents we have already quoted of our own domestic 
poet, no less ‘sublimely mild” than Sidney's. Tupper indeed has 
not yet left us, ant long may his throne swing kingless in un- 
ascended majesty, if that soft vesper light is to set for us before 
it rises’ for them. But this is at least the moment which pre- 
figures his reception among the immortals, and the fitting time 
therefore to say a word of his extraordinary powers. 

As we began by remarking, Tupper has formed the taste which 
he satisfies. ‘To one not familiar with Tupper there is a certain 
disappointment at first, such as many complained of in reading, 
for instance, Wordsworth’s lines written near Tintern Abbey, in the 
meditative egotism which may be observed in him no less than in 
Wordsworth. The disciples of Wordsworth are reconciled to this by 
the necessarily prophetic character of those who bring new lessons 
to mankind. Asa thoughtful critic wrote, —* It came to pass in 
those days that William Wordsworth went up into the hills.” And 
that no doubt suggested the true character of Wordsworth’s poetic 
mission. With Mr. Tupper the explanation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. IIe, too, as he tells us, ‘* magnifies his office,” but the 
egotisin essential to him is not a mere consequence of the simplest 
way of reporting the thoughts which came to the writer, as in 
Wordsworth’s case, for he is not so much the mere canal of his 
thoughts, the aqueduct by which they reach us, as the very object 
and substance of most of his finest thoughts, the vision itself, no 
less than the stage on which the vision appears. This is the first 
stumblingblock to his disciples. But then, when they come to 
see what there is in that genial personality, that it isa sort of glori- 
fied Anglo-Saxon essence which frankly unveils itself under the 
mere appearance of egotism, the apparent stumblingblock becomes 
a step to genuine admiration. ‘Take, for instance, the following 
gay and delicate verses on Mr. Tupper’s ‘‘ beautiful brain,” seem- 
ing to paint the first singing, as it were, of the kettle of genius 
before the evaporation of prose into verse begins,—lines which, 
with a significant meaning, which we shall presently understand, 
Mr. Tupper has named * Sloth.” 

“ SLOTH. 
A little more sleep, a little more slumber, 

A little more folding the hands to sleep,’ 
lor quick-footed dreams, without order or number, 

Over my mind are beginning to creep,— 

Rare is the happiness thus to be raptured 

By your wild whispers, my Fanciful train, 
And, like a linnet, be carelessly captured 

In the soft nets of my beantiful brain. 


se 





“Touch not these curtains! your hand will be tearing 
Delicate tissues of thoughts and of things ;— 
Call me not!—your cruel voice will be scaring 
Flocks of young visions on gossamer wings : 
Leave me, O leave me! for in your rude presenca 
Nothing of all my bright world can remain,— 
Thou art a blight to this garden of pleasance, 
Thou art a blot on my beautiful brain! 
“Cease your dull lecture on cares and employment, 
Let mo forget awhile trouble and strife, 
Leave me to peace,—let me husband enjoyment, 
This is the heart and the marrow of life! 
For to my feeling the choicest of pleasures 
Is to lie thus, without peril or pain, 
Lazily listening the musical measures 
Of the sweet voice in my beautiful brain ! 
‘Hush, —for the halo of calmness is spreading 
Over my spirit as mild as a dove ; 
Hush,—for the angel of comfort is shedding 
Over my body his vial of love ; 
Hush,—for new slumbers are over me stealing, 
Thus would I court them again and again, 
Hush,—for my heart is intoxicate,—reeling 
In the swift waltz of my beautiful brain ! ” 
The seeming egotism of this poem, attributing, as it appears to do, 
beauty of a high order even to the whitey-brown nerve-tissue of 
Mr. ‘Tupper’s brain itself, vanishes as soon as its extraordinary 
subtlety and boldness of conception are fully perceived. Mr. 
Tupper, dream-absorbed, and caught in the soft nets of his own 
beautiful brain,— Mr. ‘Tupper, finding any disturbing agency, 
whether of domestic servant or of that ‘‘ hind” elsewhere more than 
once referred to by him, or indeed of any other interrupting influ- 
ence, a blot on the intrinsic beauty of the brain in the network of 
which he isa struggling captive,—Mr. Tupper, half-lulled again by 
the “sweet vision ” in that beautiful brain,—finally, Mr. ‘Tupper's 
heart reeling “in the swift waltz” of his beautiful brain,—are all, 
especially the last, metaphors so bold that the earnest student of 
his poetry is driven to look beneath the surface. And there he 
sees at once that the poet sees really in himself the genius of Mng- 
land,—that he sees that it is the peculiar danger of England to b2 
even too much ruled by her intellectual class, to be caught, in 
short, ‘in the soft net of her beautiful brain,”’—that the agency 
which is most unpleasantly awakening her, and preventing her 
from giving herself up to that influences, is the true “ blot on her 
beautiful brain,” namely, the labouring class, giving rise no doubt 
to the condition-of-Mnglanld question, —that in spite of this 
awakening blot on the brain the voice of the intellectual syren 
is still in danger of prevailing —nay, that finally, the very heart of 
England is yielding to the intoxication, and whirling madly about 
in the swift waltz of the intellectual thoughts which can neither 
sober it nor govern themselves. And now we see why he has 
named the lines “Sloth.” It is moral sloth which prevents the 
will and heart of England from asserting themselves against the 
toils laid for them by the morbidly active brain. 

Mr. ‘Tupper is often a3 impressive as this, but not often quite so 
subtle. You must study him indeed, like all great poets, to grasp 
his full greatness, but usually his apparent drift and his real drift 
are one and the same. And, as in this poem, he himself almost 
always stands, and usually without any sort of disguise, for the 
English character. ‘Take, for the grand lines on 


** Energy,” beginning :— 


instance, 


“ Indomitable merit 
Of the stout old Saxon mind, 
That makes a man inherit 
The glories of his kind— 
That scatters all around him 
Until he stands sublime, 
With nothing to confound hiin, 
The conqueror of Time.” 
The whole piece is unfortunately too long for quotations, but we 
must show how simply and powerfully, after this intro le ton to 
show us that he is really speaking of the English national mint, he 
glides into his usual identification of that mind with his own repre- 
sentative personality. Ile speaks of the manifest destiny which 
urges on his own “ energies ethereal,” but he is only the microcosm 
in which we see the delineation of the macrocosm indicate Lat the 
cominencement of the poem :— 
“ Unflinching and unfearing, 
The tlatterer of none, 
And in good courage wearing 
The honours I have won! 
Let Circumstance oppose me, 
[ beat it to my will; 
And if the flood o’erflows me, 
I dive and stern it still,— 
No hindering dull material 
Shall conquer or con‘rol 
My energies ethereal— 
My gladiator soul ! 
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I will contrive occasion, 

Not tamely bide my time ; 
No Capture, but Creation 

Shall make my sport sublime! 
Let lower spirits linger 

For sign by beck or nod, 
I always see the finger 

Of an onward-urging God !” 

How fine is that contrast :— 
“ My energies ethereal, 
My gladiator soul.” 

An “ethereal gladiator,”—that is what Mr. Tupper would make 

out of the strong Anglo-Saxon stuff of which his country men are 

made. That is what Mr. ‘Tupper has already made out of himself. 

But it is not only in teaching us to see really broad and com- 
prehensive thoughts in the apparent egotism of his reflections 
that Mr. Tupper has educated the taste which he gratifies. As 

Wordsworth educated us to appreciate truly the (almost naked) 

simplicity which he always observed, so ‘Tupper has educated us to 
appreciate truly a simplicity of another kind,—a cooing, domestical 
simplicity, almost dovey in its sweetness and innocence, which 
when closely associated with the strong Anglo-Saxon feelings we 
have described,—the ‘gladiator-soul’ element of Mr. Tupper’s 
poetry,—makes a very rare combination indeed. Take, for 
example, the second stanza in the poem called “‘ Foxs Parnassi,” 
or “ Solace of Song ” :— 
“Ah! thou fairy fount of sweetness, 
Well I wot how dear though art 
In thy purity and meetness 
To my hot and thirsty heart, 
When, with sympathetic fleetness, 
I have raced from thought to thought, 
And, array'd in maiden neatness, 
By her natural taste well taught, 
Thy young Naiad, thy Pieria, 
My melodious Egeria, 
Winsomely finds out my fancies 
Frank as Sappho, as unsought,— 
And with innocent wife-like glances 
Close beside my spirit dances, 
As a sister Ariel ought, — 
Tripping at her wanton will, 
With unpremeditated skill, 
Like a gushing mountain rill, 
Or a bright Bacchante, reeling 
Through the flights of thought and feeling, 
Half concealing, half revealing 
Whatsoe’er of spirit’s fire, 
Beauty kindling with desire, 
Can be caught in Word’s attire ; 
Evoe! Fons Parnassi, 
Fons ebrie Parnassi.” 
The unchastened mind, as yet uncultivated by Mr. Tupper’s 
influence, will revolt against this, as the enemies of Wordsworth 
who composed the parody about *‘ naughty Nancy Lake ” rebelled 
against his simplicity. But the dove of Mr. Tupper’s muse will 
overcome them at last, and make them see the exquisite taste and 
feeling of ‘‘ an innocent wife-like ” Egeria,—how completely it rids 
us of any of the ambiguous feelings excited by the story of Numa and 
Egeria, —an Egeria, too, who does not dance in Mr. Tupper’s presence 
at all without having her sister with her. Even so, we may per- 
haps a little regret some of the last lines. We don’t think * an 
innocent wife-like” Igeria should have been at all like a Bacchante, 
even a Bacchante in * Word's attire,” though we have no doubt 
that is a very respectable attire. We don’t think the allusion quite 
in Mr. ‘Tupper’s ordinary tone. Still the innocent sweetness of 
the general conception is perhaps even enhanced by the slip. 

The same exquisite purity of feeling shows itself in Mr. Tupper’s 
love of crystals and all symbols of purity. ‘The thoughts shooting 
through his brain when * tie calm chaos-beooding dove ” of Silence 
is present with him he likens to crystals, in spite of the partial 
painfulness of the suggestion of crystals dancing about in the soft 
net of a ** beautiful brain.” 

“ SILENCE. 
“Dear Nurse of Thought, calm chaos-brooding dove, 
Thee, Silence, well I love ; 
Mother of Fancy, friend and sister mine, 
Silence, my heart is thine. 
“ Rarer than Eloquence, and sweeter far 
Thy dulcet pauses are ; 
Stronger than Music, charm she ne'er so well, 
Is, Silence, thy soft spell. 
“The rushing crystals throb about my brain, 
And thrill, and shoot again, — 
Their teeming imagery crowds my sphere, 
If Silence be but here.” 
There is no doubt a certain intentional incongruity between the 
dove-like character of Silence and her erystallizing modus operandi 


Mr. Tupper means to teach us by the contrast how really con- 
sistent is the soft cooing of domestic peace with the hard and 
luminous brilliance of poetic conception. He is very happy in 
conveying moral lessons by these metaphors In an address to 
the flying years he says,— 
“ Eneu! Fuoaces. 
* The flying years! the flying years ! 
How rapidly they wing away,— 
With all their covey'd hopes and fears, 

A mingled flock of grave and gay.” 
—where every one will feel at once the originality aul beauty of the 
phrase ‘* coveyed hopes and fears.” It transports you immediately 
to the partridge-field, you hear the whirr of the startle1 brood as, 
like hopes and fears, they rise from their nest in the bosom of 
earth, and the report of the gun which brings down one and leaves 
the others,—a living type of the apparently harsh and capricious 
selections of destiny. Yet does not the sportsman select the fattest 
partridge for his aim, just as destiny so often destroys the richest, 
hest-fed hopes, and leaves the lean ones uninjured ? 

But we must conclude arbitrarily, or we should never conclude 
at all; and as Tupper finely says,—a truth which, like all his 
truths, has grown upon us more and more the more deeply we 
study his works,— 

“ All created yearnings tend 
In a rapid ever stronger 
To that cataract, The End.” 
That we should feel such a creature-yearning at all while reading 
Mr. Tupper is the strongest proof we could bring of the rare general- 
izing power which belongs to his wise, genial, and innocent poetic 
nature. 


THE BELTON ESTATE.* 

Mr. TROLLorE accustoms us to so high a standard of liveliness 
in his stories, that we are a little disappointed at the tameness of 
the Belton Estate. We do not remember any of his books in which 
the design was better, or the outlines of character more perfectly 
drawn, but there is not the usual amount of fixed air in the 
dialogue,—it does not bubble with humour aud secondary points 
as Mr. ‘Trollope’s dialogue usually does. It keeps to the matter 
in hand, and discusses it very much as the people sketched would 
have discussed it in their ordinary moods. Now Mr. Trollope 
usually contrives to present us with his dramatis persone if not 
in their best moods, yet in moods rendered more entertaining than 
usual to the spectator by the pressure of events. Lady Alexan- 
drina de Courcy and Mr. Crosbie are not remarkable persons, 
but Lady Alexandrina cross-examining Mr. Crosbie about Lily, 
or discussing the new carpets with her sister in the uphol- 
sterer’s shop, and Mr. Crosbie treated by the Countess as 
quite one of the family, and therefore privileged to run errands 
for her, or ‘‘ grunting again and escaping into another corner ” 
when pursued by his brother-in-law, Mr. Mortimer Gazebee, the 
solicitor, at the Countess’s party, are very entertaining persons 
indeed. ‘The pressure of the social atmosphere under which they 
live and move makes them, if not amusing themselves, causes of 
amusement to others. Now this is not quite true of the Belton 
Estate. ‘The characters are all admirably (though some of 
them incompletely) drawn,—but they are nearly as tame 
as the persons in English country life usually are. ‘There are 
scarcely figures enouyh to bring out Mr. ‘Trollope’s special talent. 
The mutual influence of different social groups on each other is 
a department of his work in which he always excels. In this tale 
there is no room for any such influence. ‘There is no variety of 
drawing-room life to spesk of, no social finesse to paint. ‘The 
consequence is that while all the figures strike you as real and some 
as powerfully drawn, there is a cert«in disappointment in the result. 
‘There is a feeling that they ought to interest us more deeply than 
they do, that they have all been a little out of spirits, and tha’ yet 
their having been thus out of spirits has not been turned quite to 
the account to which this author usually turns it. Usually the 
want of spirits in his puppets would have been made to contribut: 
to the spirits of his puppets’ audience. In this case it is not so. 
Perhaps the best figure iu the book,—and yet the incompletest. 
—is Captain Aylmer, the cold, slow lover, who is half alarmed by 
being accepted, is inclined to think himself in a scrape, and never 
really wishes to marry the heroine again, till she has ceased to wis! 
to marry him, and he knows it. His considerate but pallid regar |, 
his half-and-halfness of all kinds, his faint obstinacy, his half 
disposition to take into account both his father’s and his mother's 
advice, and his half disposition to reject it, his regard for the de- 
cencies of life, and his inability to get warm about anything, his 








on the brain. The one is soft purity, the other hard purity ; and 


* The Beltou Estate. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vo's, London: Chapman and fall 
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dismay at finding a lady genuinely in love with him whom he had 
liked only just doubtfully enough to make her a hesitating pro- 
posal, all seem to us admirable. But what we want to see, and 
what we are only ¢fo/d, not made to see, is why a bright and clever 
woman like Clara Amedroz was first fascinated by Captain Aylmer. 
Mr. Trollope gives us the contrast between her two lovers well 
enough :-— 


“She could not love her cousin, Will Belton, because her heart 
belonged to Captain Aylmer. But she knew that she had received 
nothing in exchange for her heart. He had been kind to her on that 
journey to Taunton, when the agony arising from her brother's death 
had almost crushed her. He had often been kind to her on days before 
that,—so kind, so soft in his manners, approaching so nearly to the 
little tendernesses of incipient love-making, that the idea of regarding 
him as her lover had of necessity forced itself upon her. But in 
nothing had he gone beyond those tendernesses, which need not im- 
peratively be made to mean anything, though they do often mean so 
much. It was now two years since she had first thought that Captain 
Aylmer was the most perfect gentleman she knew, aud nearly two 
years since Mrs. Winterfield had expressed to her a hope that Captain 
Aylmer might become her husband. She had replied that such a thing 
was impossible—as any girl would have replied, and had in consequence 
treated Captain Aylmer with all the coolness which she had been able 

. to assume whenever she was in company with him in her aunt’s presence. 
Nor was it natural to her to be specially gracious to a man under such 
trying circumstances, even when no Mrs. Winterfield was there to 
behold. And so things had gone on. Captain Aylmer had now and 
again made himself very pleasant to her,—at certain trying periods of 
joy or trouble almost more than pleasant. But nothing had come of it, 
and Clara had told herself that Captain Aylmer had no special feeling 
in her favour. She had told herself this, ever since that journsy 
together from Perivale to Taunton; but never till now had she also 
confessed to herself what was her own case. She made a comparison 
betweon the two men. Her cousin Will was, she thought, the more 
generous, the more energetic,—perhaps by nature the man of the 
higher gifts. In person he was undoubtedly the superior. He was full 
of noble qualities ;—forgetful of self, industrious, full of resources, a 
very man of men, able to command, eager in doing work for others’ 


good and his own,— a man altogether uncontaminated by the coldness | 
Bat ho was rough, awkward, but | 


and selfishness of the outer world. 
indifferently educated, and with few of those tastes which to Clara 
Amedroz were delightful. He could not read poetry to her, he could 
not tell her of what the world of literature was doing now, or of what it 
had done in times past. He knew nothing of the inner world of worlds 
which governs the world. She doubted whether he could have told her 
who composed the existing Cabinet, or have given the name of a single 
bishop beyond the see in which his own parish was situated. But 
Captain Aylmer knew everybody, and had read everything, and under- 
stood, as though by instinct, all the movements of the world in which 
he lived.” 


And subsejuently he tells us Clara’s early ideal of a husband :— 


“A momber of Parliament, with a small house near Eaton Square, 
with a moderate income, and a liking for committees, who would write 
a pamphlet once every two years, and read Dante critically during the 
recess, was, to her, the model for a husband. For such a one she would 
read his blue-books, copy his pamphlets, and learn his translations by 
heart. She would be safe in the hands of such a man, and would know 
nothing of the miseries which her brother had encountered. Her model 
may not appear, when thus described, to be a very noble one; but I 
think it is the model most approved among ladies of her class in 

England.” 

But Mr. Trollope, though he was bound to make us see why Clara 
had liked her tame lover so much, never does let us see the literary, 
sentimental, and mildly intellectual qualities he attributes to him. 
He is never made even *‘ soft in his manners, approaching nearly 
to the inzipient tendernesses of love-invking.” There is nothing 
sentimental about him,—nothing like a love for reading Dante 
with young ladies, nothing in his demeanour to warrant Clara’s 
feeling. Now whatever reaction his mind might have undergone 
under the chilling certainty that he had shut himself off from 
escape,—and we well appreciate the skill with which Mr. Trollope 


has drawn his disposition always to keep at the junction of two | 


alternative courses, and not commit himself to either, —it is scarcely 
likely that the sentimental tenderaess which he felt before his en- 
gagement should have deserted him so completely afterwards, as 


to leave no trace whatever of the man with whom Clara fell in love. | 


Mr. Trollope scarcely does justice to his more energetic hero in de- 
lineating Will Belton’s triumph over so very unengaging a rival 
as he has depicted here. While we think Captain Aylmer one of 
Mr. Trollope’s most original, and, in part, best executed concep- 
tions, we think he has failed, more than is at all usual with him, 
in so entirely suppressing the (to young ladies) attractive side of 
his pallid character, and therefore suppressing all occasion for real 
mental struggle in the mind of his heroine. ‘There should have 
been Dante readings, and slight, pale flirtations, broken in upon 
by the misunderstandings inevitable between so ill-matched a 
couple, after the engagement, in order to carry out the artistic 
conception of the author. 

Will Belton is a conception needing less delicate touches than 
Captain Aylmer, and is admirably sustained throughout. Mr. 
Trollope, as usual, shows himself quite alive to the value of those 


| 
| little outlying traits of character which enhance so infinitely the 

effect of the main drawing. The rough eagerness, impatience, 
and directness of all Mr. William Belton’s impulses are the main 
| features of his character, and almost any other novelist would have 
| been content with ringing the changes on the effects which these 
| characteristics suggest. But Mr. Trollope knows better. He draws 

also the great want of self-consciousness, or rather of self-recollec- 
tion, which a man of this class is sure to display as to the former 
; outbursts of passionate impulses once subsided,—the complete 
| oblivion which is apt to descend upon him as to his former feel- 
| ings towards obstacles since surmounted. There is an admirable 
| scene between the rivals, in presence of the lady, while she ig 
| Still engaged to Captain Aylmer, Mr. Belton’s subsequent mode 
| of reference to which will illustrate our point :— 


“ 


‘I suppose you'll leave Plaistow now and go into Somersetshire, 
suggested Captain Aylmer.—‘Certainly not Why should I leave it? 

—‘I thought, perhaps—as Belton Castle is now your own——’— 
‘Plaistow Hall is more my own than Belton Castle, if that signifies 
anything,—which it doesn’t.’ This he said in an angry tone, which, as 
| he became conscious of it, he tried to rectify. ‘I've a deal of stock and 
all that sort of thing at Plaistow, and couldn’t very well leave it, even if 
I wished it,’ he said.—‘ You've pretty good shootmg too, I suppose,’ said 
Aylmer.—‘ As far as partridges go I'll back it against most properties of 
the same extent in any county.’—‘I’m too busy a man, myself,’ said the 
Captain, ‘to do much at partridges. We think more of pheasants down 
with us.’—‘I dare say.’—* But a Norfolk man like you is of course keen 
about birds.’—‘ We are obliged to put up with what we've got, you know; 
—not but what I believe there is a better general head of game in Nor- 
folk than in any other county in England.’—‘ That’s what makes your 
hunting rather poor.’"—‘ Our hunting poor! Why do you say it’s poor?’ 
—‘So many of you are against preserving foxes.'—‘I'll tell you what, 
Captain Aylmer, I don’t know what pack you hunt with, but I'll bet 
you a five-pound note that we killed more foxes last year than you did; 
—that is, taking three days a week. Nine-and-twenty brace and a half 
in a short season I don’t call poor at all.’—Captain Aylmer saw that the 
man was waxing angry, and made no further allusion either to the 
glories or deficiencies of Norfolk.” 





After Clara’s engagement with Captain Aylmer has gone off, 
and before her engagement with Mr. William Belton, has come on, 
that gentleman and she are conversing on the subject of the 
Aylmers—in the first instance of Lady Aylmer—when the follow- 
ing little bit of dialogue occurs :— 


“*You never could be made to understand what a woman she is; 

how disagreeable, how cruel, how imperious, how insolent.'.—‘ Was she 
so bad as all that ?’-—‘ Indeed she was, Will. I can’t but tell the truth 
to you.’—‘ And he was nearly as bad as she ?’—‘No, Will; no; do not 
say that of him.’—‘ He was such a quarrelsome fellow. He flew at me 
just because I said we had good hunting down in Norfolk.’—‘ We need 
not talk about all that, Will.’” 
Now a less impetuous man would have remembered that he had 
made a fool of himself, and not again referred to this little out- 
break ;—a more thoughtful one would have had too clear a con- 
ception of Captain Aylmer’s character to speak of his “ flying 
at any one” on any occasion; but all Will Belton remembered 
was that he had been an obstacle in his path, and of course he 
attributed all the active acrimony of the situation to the obstacle 
itself, not to the rush of the forces which dashed themselves 
against it. 

The people of Aylmer Park and the Askertons are all well 
sketched, but even more slightly than is usual with Mr. Trollope. 
The heroine is good, but scarcely very interesting. She strikes us 
|} as a considerable improvement on the undecided young lady in 
| Can You Forgive Her? the reasons an motives of her undecided- 
ness being clearer, and the inward struggle more distinctly drawn. 
No doubt the type of character is different ; Clara Amedroz 
is meant to have less of softness, less of natural morbidness, more 
of decision and frankness than Alice Vavasour, and therefore 
perhaps she is better drawn. ler difficulties are not so much 
'of her own making, more made for her by unfortunate circum- 
stances. She isin love with the wrong man before she sees the 
right man, and has to disentangle herself from a superficial and 
feeble sentiment in order to give herself to her natural master. 
And this she does with considerable energy and ability. Mr. 
Trollope is much more successful in drawing the feminine com- 
plexities of feeling which arise out of circumstantial embarrass- 
ments, than those which rise like a mist from a nature too 
inward and brooding for perfect health. 





WERE WOLVES.* 

| In this remarkable little book, remarkable for a power its ex- 
ternal aspect does not promise and an interest its name will not 
create, Mr. Baring-Gould, an author known hitherto chiefly by 
his researches in Northern literature, investigates a belief, once 
general in Europe, and even now entertained by the majority of 





* Were Wolves. By Sabine Baring-Gould. London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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the uneducated class. In widely separated places, and among 
races the most distinct, a belief has been traced in the existence 
of beings who combine the human and the animal character, who 
are in fact men changed either in form or in spirit into beasts of 
prey. The belief, though strong still, was strongest in the 
Middle Ages, when men were more unrestrained both in their acts 
and their credulities. In the extreme North it was so powerful 
that Norwegians and Icelanders had a separate name for the 
transformation, calling men gifted with the power or afflicted 
with the curse men ‘not of one skin.” Mr. Baring-Gould pushes 
his theory far when he connects the story of the Berserkir with 
the theory of were wolves, the Berserkir being extant to this 
day in Asia, calling themselves (thazis, and keeping up 
their fury as the Berserkir probably did, with drugs; but all 
Scandinavia undoubtedly believed that men had upon occasion 
changed into animals, and exhibited animal bloodthirstiness and 
power. So did the Livonians. So down to the very end of the 
sixteenth century did all Southern Europe, where the Holy Office 
made cases of metempsychosis subject of inquiry and of punish- 
ment. The very victims often believed in their own guilt. One 
man in 1598, Jacques Roulet, of Angers, stated in his con- 
fession that though he did not take a wolf's form he was 
a wolf, and as a wolf committed murders, chiefly of chil- 
dren. Even now the peasants in Norway believe as firmly in 
persons who can change themselves into wolves as the peasants in 
Italy do in the evil eye, the Danes think persons with joined eye- 
brows liable to the curse, the people of Schleswig-Holstein keep a 
charm to cure it, the Slovaks, Greeks, and Russians have popular 
words for the were wolf, and Mr. Baring-Gould was himself asked 
at Vienne to assist in hunting a loup garou, or wolf who ought to 
have been a human being. In India the belief isimmovable, more 
particularly in Oude, where the mass of evidence collected is so 
extraordinary that it shook for a moment the faith of a man so 
calm as the Resident, Colonel Sleeman, and induced him to give 
currency to a theory that wolves might suckle and rear the chil- 
dren of human beings, who thenceforward would be wolves. Ulti- 
mately, we believe, he abandoned that notion, but not before he 
had puzzled all India with his collection of exceptional facts, and 
riveted the superstition of the people of Oude. 

A belief so universal and so lasting suggests some cause more 
real than a superstitious idea, and Mr. Baring-Gould believes he 
has discovered one. He holds that in every human being there is 
some faint trace of the wild-beast nature, the love of destruction 
and of witnessing the endurance of suffering. Else why do 
children display cruelty so constantly, string flies on knitting- 
pins, and delight in the writhings of any animal? In the ma- 
jority this disposition is eradicated either by circumstances, by 
training, or by the awakening of the great influence we call 
sympathy, In a minority the desire remains intact but latent, 
liable to be called out only by extraordinary incidents or some 
upset of the ordinary balance of their minds. In a few it be- 
comes @ passion, a sovereign desire, or even a mania entitled to 
be ranked as a form, and an extreme form, of mental disease. it 
was the latter exhibition which gave rise to the belief in the were- 
wolves, who were, in Mr. Baring-Gould’s opinion, simply raving 
maniacs, whose wildness took the form either of a desire to mur- 
der or of a belief in their own power of becoming beasts of prey. 
So late as 1848 an officer of the garrison in Paris was brought to 
trial on a charge of rifling graves of their bodies and tearing them 
to pieces, and the charge having been provel on conclusive 
evidence, his own confession included, was sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment. He was mad, but had he lived before madness 
was understood he would have been pronounced either a vampire 
or a loup garou. Madness miscomprehended was the cause of the 
facts which supported the monstrous belief, a theory almost 
demonstrated by the history of the case of Jacques Roulet. The 
extract is long, but the story is complete :— 

“In 1598, a year memorable in the annals of lycanthropy, a trial 
took place in Angers, the details of which are very terrible. In a wild 
and unfrequented spot near Caude, some countrymen came one day upon 
the corpse of a boy of fifteen, horribly mutilated and bespattered with 
blood. As the men approached, two wolves, which had been rending 
the body, bounded away into the thicket. The mon gave chase 
immediately, following their bloody tracks till they lost them; when 
suddenly crouching among the bushes, his teeth chattering with fear, 
they found a man half naked, with long hair and beard, and with his 
hands dyed in blood. His nails were long as claws, and were clotted 
with fresh gore and shreds of human flesh. This is one of the most 
puzzling and peculiar cases which come under our notice. The wretched 
man, whose name was Roulet, of his own accord stated that he had 
fallen upon the lad and had killed him by smothering him, and that he 
had been prevented from devouring the body completely by the arrival 


of men on the spot. Roulet proved on investigation to be a beggar 
from house to house, in the most abject state of poverty. His com- 





panions in mendicity were his brother John and his cousin Julien. He 

had been given lodging out of charity in a neighbouring village, but 

before his apprehension he had been absent for eight days. Before the 

judges, Roulet acknowledged that he was able to transform himself into 
a wolf by means of a salve which his parents had given him. When 
questioned about the two wolves which had been seen leaving the corpse, 
he said that he knew perfectly well who they were, for they were his 

companions, Jean and Julien, who possessed the same secret as himself. 

He was shown the clothes he had worn on the day of his seizure, and he 
recognized them immediately; he described the boy whom he had 
murdered, gave the date correctly, indicated the precise spot where the 
deed had been done, and recognized the father of the boy as the man 
who had first run up when the screams of the lad had been heard. In 
prison, Roulet behaved like an idiot. When seized, his belly was dis- 
tended and hard; in prison he drank one evening a whole pailful of 
water, and from that moment refused to eat or drink. His parents, 

on inquiry, proved to be respectable and pious people, and they proved 
that his brother John and his cousin Julien had been engaged at « 
distance on the day of Roulet’s apprehension. ‘What is your name, and 
what your estate?’ asked the judge, Pierre Hérault.—‘My name is 
Jacques Roulet, my age thirty-five ; I am poor, and a mendicant.’—‘ What 
are you accused of having done ?’—‘ Of being a thief—of having offended 
God. My parents gave mean ointment; I do not know its composition.’ 
—' When rubbed with this ointment, do you become a wolf ?’—‘ No; but 
for all that, I killed and ate the child Cornier: I was a wolf.'—‘ Wera 
you dressed as a wolf ?’—‘I was dressed as I am now. I had my hands 
and my face bloody, because I had been eating the flesh of the said 
child.".—‘ Do your hands and feet become paws of a wolf?’—‘ Yes, they 
do.’—‘ Does your head become like that of a wolf—your mouth become 
larger ?’—‘I do not know how my head was at the time; I used my 
teeth ; my head was as it is to-day. I have wounded and eaten many 
other little children ; I have also been to the sabbath.’ ” 

Jacques Roulet would have been found insaneby any modern jury, 
and there is scarcely in medizval literature a case of lycanthropy 
which cannot be explained upon this simple theory,—the one at 
last adopted, and in our judgment proved, by Colonel Sleeman ii 
Oude, but a more difficult question remains behind. Is it quite 
certain that all cases of long-continued and outrageous cruelty 
presuppose madness? Is cruelty in fact a natural quality, which 
can be cultivated, or an abnormal desire, the result of extreme an@ 
graiual depravation of the passions and the reason. Take the 
well known case of Gilles de Retz in 1440? If evidence can prove 
anything it is certain that this man, head of the mighty House of 
Laval, lord of entire counties and of prodigious wealth, did throw 
up a great position in the public service to wander from town to 
town and seat to seat kidnapping children, whom he put slowly to 
death to delight himself with their agonies. He confessed himself 
to eight hundred such murders, and his evidence was confirmed by 
the relics found. He was betrayed by his own agents, and in the 
worst age of a cruel cycle his crimes excited a burst of horror su» 
profound that he, a noble of the class which was beyond the law, 
so powerful that he never attempted to escape, was burnt alive. 
Was he mad, or only bad beyond all human experience? Mrz 
Baring-Gould inclines evidently to the former theory, and it is at al? 
events a pleasing one, but it is difficult for thinking men to forget 
that power has in other instances produced this capacity of cruelty, 
to refuse credence to all stories of the cruelty of Casars, and 
Shahs, and West Indian slaveholders. It is possible, and we hope 
true, that the genuine enjoyment of pain is rare among the sane, 
though the Roman populace felt something like it, and though we 
are ever and anon startled by cases of wilful cruelty to animals, but 
genuine indifference to it is frequent, and granted the indifference, 
any motive may give it an active form. The thirst for domina- 
tion is the most common impulse, but in well known instances 
jealousy, fear, hatred, religious bigotry, and even vanity, have been 
equally efficacious. At all events the passion differs from mad- 
ness in that it is restrainable. Hardly one genuine case on a great 
scale has been recorded in a civilized country for many years, ang 
it seems certain that the restraints of order prevent it from acquir- 
ing its full sway, and that therefore it is rather the depravation 
of nature than nature itself which is its origin. Gilles de Retz 
is possible, if he were sane, only in a class which can indulge every 
impulse with impunity, and at a time when law is no longer to be 
feared. It may be true that he belonged to the were-wolf genus, 
the men afflicted with homicidal mania, but he may also have 
belonged to a class now almost as exceptional, the men in whonz 
unrestricted power has developed that thirst for testing it in its 
highest, its most frequent, and its most visible form, the infliction 
of slow death-agonies upon powerless human beings. It was, we 
fear, the madness of a Cesar rather than of a were wolf whicl: 
influenced Gilles de Retz, and Mr. Baring-Gould would, we think, 
have exemplified his theory more perfectly had he excluded stories 
which testify not so much to the instability of human reason as 
to the depths of evil lurking in the human heart. He argues 
indeed that Gilles de Retz is the link between the citizen and the 
were wolf, but then in so doing he assumes one tremendous 
datum, that madness always shows itself in the extreme develop- 
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ment of the latent heart, and not in its radical perversion, One 
of its commonest forms nevertheless is intense hatred of those 
whom the patient has most genuinely and fondly loved, and the 
balance of probability is that insanity as often perverts as intensi- 
fies the secret instincts of its victim. Mr. Baring-Gould has, 
we think, demonstrated that madness misapprehended was the 
root of the were-wolf delusion, but not that homicidal mania is 
the ultimate expression of an inherent tendency in universal 
human nature. 





A NOBLE LIFE.* 
WE confess to having taken up this book with a strong feeling of 
prejudice. Miss Muloch’s chef d’wuvre, John Halifax, Gentleman, 
thebook which fixed her reputation and carried her name into house- 
holds where novels are usually despised, always struck us as an un- 
naturaland heated, though well intended book. The hero, meanttobe 
so perfect a delineation of a man, is a ¢éte-cxaltce woman in trousers, 
and his relation to his (Quaker friend simply a flirtation. He fights 
the ordinary battle of life as if a water claim were a battle of 
Armageddon, and woos his wife very much as if he were prepar- 
ing for holy orders. It is melancholy to see such an ideal 
accepted as it has been by the women of the lower middle class, 
and imitated right and left by the people who manufacture goody 
stories for the quasi religious magazines, more grievous to see how 
rapidly the infection of a heated style can spread. Miss Muloch, 
however, has to-day found a subject on which her power, such as 
it is, can be exerted to the full, and in which her special 
deficiencies seem no longer unnatural. She has made a hero 
-of a helpless and deformed cripple who was also an Earl, and 
the strangeness of the position makes exaltd writing seem almost 
in place. No man can quite put himself in the mental attitude 
of such a figure, and his womanishness therefore does not 
jar, rather lends to his figure the necessary quality of perfect 
resignation. ‘The picture of the hero, born an Karl and master of 
a great property, deformed in every limb, unable to move without 
assistance, with withered hands and shrunken face, but with a 
clear brain and a lofty courage, able to rule all dependents and 
secure the love of all with whom he came in contact, bearing 
calmly the burden it has pleased God to impose, and working 
through all obstacles to the end he deemed best for those entrusted 
to his care, is a most touching one, and it is undisturbed by other 
figures. There are but three characters in the story, the * wee 
Earl,” small as a child and feeble as aun infant, fed by others and 
carried from couch to chair, but obeyed nevertheless by right of 
intellect as well as position; Captain Bruce, his cousin, suave, 
-accomplished, and false ; and Helen Cardross, the Highland minis- 
ter’s daughter, upright, high-minded, aud helpful, with strong 
affection and stronger sense of duty, but uuder pressure showing 
herself as hard as steel. They and their relation to each 


other fill the whole canvas, and it always seems sufficiently | 
full. None of them are thoroughly drawn, even of the Eav! | 


we see but those qualities indispensable to a conception of his 
-character, but still two of them at least live, and one, the Earl 
himself, inspires the reader with that deep painful pity for his 
misfortunes and confidence in his intellect and his character 
which he would have inspired in life. With the exception 
of one scene between Helen Cardross and her son, which is in 
the worst teach-by-example style, and shows all the author's 
old ignorance, not only of the impulses but of the ways of men, 
the incidents are all of the most natural kind. ‘That the heir to 
a vast property, six feet high, and just returned from college, 
should ‘fling himself at his mother’s knees, and sob in her lap, 
and pray for forgiveness with the humility of a child,” because he 
had spent a couple of hundred more than his allowance on dress and 


amusement, is laughably absurd, but it is the only blot of the kind. | 


It was natural that the cripple Earl, so helpless, and so intelligent, 
should fall back for aid on the sympathy of the only girl he knew, 


natural that it should deepen into intense love, most natural that he 
should conceal that fact from himself as well as Miss Muloch has 


concealed it in- words from her readers, natural that he should be 
deceived by the cheerful handsome soldier who hoped to be his 
heir, and natural that when the child of Helen Cardross was also 
a Bruce and his own next of kin, he should choose him as 
an heir and treat him asason. ‘That is the whole story. There 
is no love plot, no melodrama, no side or subordinate current of 
events, nothing to mar the picture which never quits the reader's 
mind, and which sketched fifty times in the story is perhaps most 
completely described in this scene. ‘The Earl, it must be premised, 


has been little seen, and a vague rumour has got abroad that he 





* A Noble Life. By the Auihor of John Halifax, Gentleman. 2 vols. London: | 
; | it was that actually received the Government reward for the appre- 


Hurst and Blacket*. 


is insane, or as the Scotch peasantry put it, ‘‘is no a’ there,” buta 
shepherd from a distant mountain on the estate has come to beg a 
remission of rent. ‘The Earl’s servant objects to his admittance :—~ 


“+ Just by the door—eh?—and he’s coming ben—the ill-mannered 
loon!’ cried Malcolm, angrily, as he interrupted the intruder—a tall, 
gaunt figure wrapt in a shepherd's plaid, with the bonnet set upon the 
grizzled head, in that sturdy independence—nay, more than independ- 
ence—rudeness, rough and thorny as his own thistle, which is the 
characteristic of the Scotch peasant externally, till you get below the 
surface to the warm, kindly heart.—‘I’m no ill-mannered, and I'll just 
gang through the hale house till I find my Lord,’ said the old man, 
shaking off Malcolm with a strength that his seventy odd years seemed 
scarcely to have diminished. ‘I'm wushing nae harm to ony o’ ye, but 
I maun get speech o’ my Lord. He's no a bairn: he'll be ane-and- 
twenty the thirtieth o’ June. I mind the day weel, for the wife was 
brought to bed o’ her last wean the same day as the Countess, and our 
Dougal’s a braw callant the noo, ye ken. Gin the Earl has ony wits 
ava, whilk folk thocht was aye doubtfu,’ he'll hae gotten them by this 
time. I maun speak wi' himsel’, Unless, as they said, he’s no a’ there.’ 
—‘Hand your tongue, ye fule!* cried Malcolm, stopping him witha 
fierce whisper. ‘Yon’s my Lord!’ The old shepherd started back— 
for at this moment a sudden blaze-up of the fire showed, sitting in the 
corner, the diminutive figure; attired carefully after the then fashion 
of gentlemen's dress; every thing rich and complete—even to the black 
silk stockings and shoos on the small, useless feet, and the white 
ruffles half hiding the twisted wrists and deformed hands.— Yes—1 am 
the Earl of Cairnforth. What did you want to say to me ?’—He was so 
bewildered—the rough shepherd, who had spent all his life on the hill- 
sides, and never seen or imagined so sad a sight as this, that at first he 
could not find a word. Thon he said, hanging back and speaking con- 
fusedly and humbly, ‘I ask your pardon, my Lord—I didna ken—I'll 
no trouble ye the day..—‘ But you do not trouble me atail. Mr. Mentoith 
| is not here yet; and I know nothing about business—atill if you wished 

to speak to me, do so: I am Lord Cairnforth.'—‘ Are yo?’ said the 
| shepherd, evidently bowildered still, so that he forgot his natural awe 
for his feudal superior. ‘Are yo the Countess’s bairn, that’s just the 
age o’ our Dougal? Dougal’s ane o’ the gamekeepers, ye ken—sic a 
| braw fellow—sax feet three. Ye'll hac seen him maybe ?}—‘ No—but I 
| should like to see him. And yourself; are you a tenant of miuo, and 
| what did you want with me?’ Encouraged by the kindly voice, and hig 
| own self-interest becoming prominent once more, old Dougal teld his 


” 
aie. 





|The book of course leaves a sense of pain, but it is not what is 

popularly called a story with a bad ending, and despite the ex- 
| aggeration of the style and the inartistic effort to impress, few 
;men and no women will read a Noble Life without feeling 
| themselves the better and the stronger for the effort. 


| 


r r r 

| CURRENT LITERATURE. 

| a al 

The Statesman's Year-Book. A statistical, genealogical, and historical 
account of the States and Sovereigns of the civilized world for the 
jyear 1866. By Frederick Martin. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Martin is 
| gradually improving this very valuable manual. ‘This issue is 
| much nearer the true standard than the last in point of accuracy and 
| lateness of information, and he has added a feature of the highest 
| importance to the account of each State,—a list of statistical and other 
| books of reference, oMicial and unoMicial, concerning them. This will 
be of the greatest help to the political student. Mr. Martin is still rather 
behindhand in some of his information. For example, under the head 
“ Bavaria” will be found, “ Ministry of the Royal House and of Foreign 
Affairs, Charles Baron von Schrenk, appointed May 1, 1859.’ In the 
Almanach de Gotha for 1866, published before Mr. Martin's book, we 
find the Minister given as ‘Louis Baron von der Pfordten, ap- 
| pointed December 4, 1864.” And he, we believe, has been the 
Minister of Bavaria for more than a year. The error is not 
very important, but little slips of this kind are apt to diminish the 
confidence placed in statistical manuals on more important matters. 
Mr. Martin would also do well to give us an analysis of the number of 
| different races in States—like Brazil or the South American Republics— 
composed of different races. It is an important element of the popula- 
tion returns, and is given, we believe, in the French Annuaire Statistique. 
We see he does not even deign to give Nicaragua, Costa Rica, &c., 
at all. The manual is so good and valuable, that we wish to see it in 








every way perfected, 

The Stam Squire and the Informers of 1798. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
J.P.  (Hotten.)—This rambling and disconnected volume contains a 
good deal of curious information about the lamentable incidents and 
infamous people that disgraced Dublin, the Irish character, and the 
English Government at the end of the last century. We have accepted 
our share of the obloguy, but Irishmen have not; aud we are not 
' surpriséd to find that the Lriskman, which has figured in the criminal 
law courts of late, “tendered its thanks to the author, and strongly 
advised all Nationalists to get possession of this valuable work.” It 
presents a horrible picture of the agencies of which the Government of 
that time availed themselves for the purpose of managing Ireland. One 
is really inclined to pity the English officials who, in consequence of the 
national policy of the day, had to consort with some of the greatest 
scoundrels in the world, and to take the lives of some very honest 
| fellows. We do not know whether any one cares nowadays to learn who 
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hension of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, or that one magistrate was more 


worthless and corrupt than another, or that barristers and priests were | 
Hoth in the habit of receiving what goes by the ignominious term of | 


+ blood-money ;” if so, he will find a full and particular account of such 
matters in this little volume. 
attention toa principle and a fact; the principle is the misery and de- 
gradation that arise both to governors and governed from injustice, and the 
fact, that we Englishmen have not yet exhausted that visitation which 
the sins of the fathers entail upon tho children even to the third and 
fourth generations. 

A Walk from London to the Land's End and Back. 
By Elihu Barritt. 


If he has added a crime to King Harry's list, already “long enoug’s to 


hang a common sinner,” in taking off Jane Seymour's head, ho has 
made compensation by bestowing on the laly “virtues enough to make | 


a saint,” which we never heard of before; and his ambitious phrasos, 
such as “to nb-fonts” and “home-stars,” are few and far between. Gone- 
rally he writes sensibly and with jast the amount of friendliness that 


. . . . . ' 
Englishmen most approziate, the friendliness that arises from a recog: | 


nition of relationship in ancestry, in temperament, and in aim. The 
leading motive of this, a3 of his previous “ Walk,” was, it seems, to see 


and note the agricultural system, aspects, and industries of this country, | 


and to collect information that might be useful to American farmers ; 
he has certainly adhered to this design, and in the chapter on the Wilt- 
shire labouvers discusso3 the subject of wages in a way that is well 
worthy of the attention of the employers of labour in those parts; bat 
he by no means confines himself to these topics. 
about the old towns and their historical associations, the cathedrals, the 


baronial mansions and parks, and even the legends, such as that of the 


Glastenbury thora. As he is satisfied with the people that ho has 
visited, having “never experienced any disagreeable treatment, nor 
been subjected to any inconvenience worth mentioning,” though he has 
“measured the length of the island ani doubled it half way back on 
We recognize the judgment and the 


” 


foot,” so are we with our visitor. 
kindliness with which ho has observed us, and we cordially recommend 
the perusal of his volume. 

Pen and Pencil Pictures from the Poets, MWustrated. (Nimmo.)—This 


gift-book takes an average place amongst the productions of the season. | 


Its outside of brown and gold is well adapted for the drawing-room 


table, and amongst the very numerous illustrations there are as many | 
The paper and type are unex- | 
{ 


good as bad, interesting as the reverse. 
ceptionable. 

Our British Ancestors. By Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.S.A., &., (J. 
H. and J. Parker.)—Mr. Lysons belongs to that class of inquirers who 
always find what they want, and are proportionately disgusted with that 
other class which is content to put up with what it finds. He accord- 
ingly vents his spleen upon all the theories of the day that do not 
tally with his preconceived notions, and informs us, without reference to 
anyting in particular, that he is quite satisfied with his descent from 
Adam, and “ really cannot do the Almighty the injustice to suppose” that 
he would do something that is not in harmony with Mr. Lysons’ idea of 
what is right. 
to rob history of the incidents and traditions which make it so interest- 


ing and entertaining; he has already done battle for Whittington’s cat, | 


ard does not intend to resign without a struggle the geese that saved 
the Capitol, or the foster-mother of Romulus and Remus. Indeed he 
goes into a long statement to prove that children have been suckled by 
wolves, but between this and an allusion to William Tell, he introduces 
a complaint that “we are to have no more sop’s fables,” so that we 
arc left in uncertainty whether ho considers that JEsop was a historian 
or Livy a writer of apologues. After this amusing introduction, our 
author enters upon the investigation that he has proposed to himself of 
tho origin of the British Celt, 
of mind that is indicated by the opening, is not very particular in 
weighing or selecting his facts. Ie is evidently a man of very exten- 
sive reading, and has accumulated a great mass of matter bearing on 
the subject, undigested and ill-assorted, and of every degree 
of value. He wishes establish a connection between the 
ancient Britons and the ancient inhabitants of Canaan, Chaldwa, 
and Assyria; he finds the historical evidence of this in 
old tradition aout Brut and his Trojans, who are supposed to have 
arrived here after the fall of Troy, and may have been the auxiliaries 
that, according to Diodorus, quoting from Ctesias, were sent by Pen- 
tunnus, the twenty-sixth King of Assyria after Ninus, to the assistance 
of the Trojans. He proceeds to fortify the historical argument with 
philological and mythological considerations ; he finds great similarity 
of worship and customs, and gives a long list of terminals of places 
in Britain, and words that he considers to have a Hebrew or Syriac 
origin. We do not consider that he has shown any greater lingual con- 
nection than was known before to exist, and we really think, therein 
differing from him, that the identity of such names of places as Esher, 


to 


or Ham, and others that he gives with the Scriptural words is acci- | 


dental. Mr. Lysons, in short, has produced a ponderous volume, which 
is not of much value in its present shapo, but may be of use in the 
hands ef those who know how to separate the wheat from the chaff. 


We think that its real use is to direct | 


With Illustrations. | 
(Sampson Low, Son, and Marston.)\—Woe ean forgive | 
this genial critic some slig'it inaccuracies in English history, and just | 
the least tendency at times to fine writing after the American fashion. | 


Ho writes pleasantly | 


Then he proceeds to complain of the growing tendency | 


and as may be ‘supposed from the frame | 


the | 


Discourses. By Rev. Robert Ainslie. (Longmans; Treacher, Brighton ) 
—We really welcome this volume of sermons, delivered in a Dissenting 
pulpit. There is a breadth of charity and an appreciation of the essence 
of Christianity that we do not often find in the theological writings of 
our Nonconforming brethren. Dissenting bodies suffer under this disad- 
vantage as compared with the Church of England, that the lay element 
connected with their government comprehends not their wisest, but 
| their weakest mombers; the control exercised upon their ministers is 

not that of statesmen and men of refinement, but that which arises 
from the prejudices or the passions of small tradesmen. The conse- 
quence is that the sermons are generally safe and dull, or ignorant and 
declamatory, steering clear of the prejudices or pandering to the 
passions. Now Mr. Ainslie does nothing of this kind; perhaps there 
is a phrase here and there that we could wish away, referring to ritual 
observances, but as a rule he preaches genuine Christianity with the 
thoughtfulness of a man of tho nineteenth century, an absence of sec- 
tarianism that might belong to the first. He exhorts his readers to 
trust in God, and to realize the fact that no investigations, critical, 
ethical, or scientific, incumbent as they are on those to whom the 
ty has been entrusted, will ever overthrow the essential doctrine 
of Christ, that God is love. ‘Our duty,” he says, “is to remove pre- 
judice, correct the misinterpretatious of Scripture, free the human 
soul from its degrading views of God, and rebuke the theological libel 
and slander against God when men invest Him with hatred and injus- 
tice.” We are glad to see such a volume as this issuing from the ranks 
of the Dissenters; we lock upon it as more hopefully Eirenikon than 
| Dv. Pusey’s. Mr. Ainslie quotes from Arnold and Stanley and Robert- 

son, and if he and the Dean of Westminster can in process of time raise 
congregations to their own level, a union is effected; whereas it 
may assuredly be said of the older churches, “They may come to us, 
we shall not return to them.” 








but 

Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. By Peter Burke, Serjeant-at- 
Law. (Allen.)—Mr. Barke has collected some interesting matter iu 
this book. He gives a dozen of these trials, and it is convenient to 
have, in a handy volume, the proceedings connected with such 
memorable incidents and persons as the mutiny at the Nore, the 
treachery of Benbow’s captains, Admiral Byng, Lord George Sackville, 
and Governor Wall. The lasi-mentioned case has been a good deal in 
men’s minds lately. Wall, it seems, when Governor of Goree, ordered 
a soldier to be flogged, and the man died under the infliction; twenty 
| years afterwards he was tried and hanged for it, there being a discre- 
pancy of evidence as to whether a mutiny existed or a regimental 
court-martial had been held, but the weight against the accused. Chief 
| Baron Macdonald, after premising that allowances must be made for 
officers in dificult positions, proceeded to say that it was of consequence, 
on the other hand, that a commander should feel that if, when at a 
distance from his native country, from inspection, from immediate 
control, he should wanton with his authority, it would certainly be the 
duty of the law to control that, and keep it within proper bounds. Mr. 
Burke has extracted his matter with judgment, but he is careless with 
his dates. In two successive pages we find 1510 assigned as a date to 
a lotter of Horace Walpole, and Lord George Sackville described as in 
office from 1755 to 1782. 

Chemistry for Students. By Alex. W. Williamson, F.R.S., F.C.S., &e. 
Clarendon Press Series. (Oxford; Macmillan, London).—This book 
is intended for the use of beginners in chemistry, and also, and more 
particularly, we should say, for students who, having made some pro- 
gress in the science, wish to have an outline of the chief facts and 
theories, mineral and organic. The information given is put as con- 
| cisely as possible to refresh the memory of students and teachers, as it 
were, and leave the latter pleuty of room for amplification. The 
method of exposition adopted is different from that generally employed ; 
the facts are described and compared first, and the general principles 
deduced from them. The work will be found eminently useful as a 
handy book for reference by those who are studying the subject pro- 
fessionally. 

The Heavenly Father. Lectures on Modern Atheism. By Ernest 
Naville. Translated from the French by H. Downton, M.A., English 
Chaplain at Geneva.—M. Naville is a master of declamation and sar- 
casm, aud we are not surprised to hear that his eloquence attracted 
large crowds at Geneva during the delivery of the lectures which con- 
| stitute the volume before us. Atheism, or what comes to the same 
thing as far as the relations botween God and man are concerned, the 
deism that holds that God has made the world but withdrawn from the 
active superintendence of it, and the pantheism that identifies him with 
nature, may have obtained such a hold on Continental thought 
as to require the vigorous treatment that it receives in this 
volume; but we do not think that this is the case in England. 
Most of our heretics would welcome the idea that M. Naville 
opposes to the error of his contemporaries—“Faith in God as 
it has been given to the world by the Gospel, faith in the 
Heavenly Father.” No doubt it is a great treat to hear M. Naville, 
bat tho eloquence that delights the ear does not always produce the 
same effect when presented to the eye in the form of printed matter. 
| Still, thore may be some even in this country on whom the discovery 
| of law in the universe has the paradoxical effect of disproving a law- 
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giver, and to them we may recommend the volume, creditably trans- 
lated as it is by the English Chaplain at Geneva. They need not be 
discouraged by the hint that the latter drops that his author in 
another volume proclaims the doctrines of the fall, the propitiatory 
sacrifice, and the eternal punishment of the wicked with a fulness 
altogether satisfactory to his, the chaplain’s, feelings. There is no re- 
ference to these topics in the book before us, which is confined to the 
consideration of the subject of life with and without the Heavenly 
Father. 

Extracts from the Kirk Session Records of Dunfermline. Edited by E. 
Henderson, LL.D. (Edinburgh: Fullarton and McNab.)—This is an 
interesting peep at life in Scotland between A.D. 1640 and 1689. The 
ministers and elders seem to have had but little rest what with war- 
locks, and witches, and sabbath-breakers, and disorderly persons such 
as Myse Bonar, who did not appreciate the “ gude Kirk ” Government, 
but wished that “ God or Cromwell would come and tak all the towne 
upon his bak, if she were well out of it.” And no wonder, when we 
find in another entry that “ Janet Robertson, wallowing in her former 
filthiness and prophanatie,” was sentenced to be “cairtit and scourgit 
throw the town, and markit with ane hote yron.” On the whole, how- 
ever, the severities exercised do not seem so great as one might have 
supposed ; the authorities generally were content with admoni-ions, or 
public professions of penitence. One John Crafoord seems to have 
“‘sitten in sackcloth twenty-three sabbaths, or yrby,” by which time one 
would think he did not feel the humiliation much. The pamphlet, for 
it is nothing more, will amuse those who like to see these dour folk at 
their work. 

Aurora; or, Rays of Light on the Road of Life. By W. Torbet 
Young. (Rivingtons.)—This diminutive volume is a curiosity in its 
way. In the most magniloquent of prefaces we are introduced to what 
is intended to be pure essence of thought. ‘Wherever sociality 
assembles friends, and good-humoured gossip alternates with ill-natured 





scandal, it is not often that a lively thought redeems the ¢té/e-d-téte fron; 
tameness or a sally of wit disturbs the torpor of fastidiousness, and 
converts the platitudes of frivolity into an unrestrained and genial 
table-talk,” says our author, in his opening, and having knocked us out 
of time with this tremendous sentence, proceeds to comfort us, fatigued 
and panting, in our enforced siesta with intellectual drams, such as the 
following :—“ Begin too soon, that you may not end too late;” “the 
centre of gravity, dulness;” “the branches of a polite education should 
consist of more than bows ;” “ freeing a flower from weeds—marrying a 
worthy widow.” It is satisfactory to know that this “ original table- 
talk on all kinds of topics” is procurable at London, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, so that society in the metropolis and the Univer- 
sity towns has no excuse for the future in being tame, torpid, frivolous, 
or platitudinariaa. 

We have also received a new edition of Goldsmith's Works, with a 
memoir by W. Spalding, M.A., and illustrations (Griffin), which can 
be only commended for its cheapness; Beauties of Tropical Scenery, by 
R. N. Dunbar (Hardwicke), third edition, a volume of poems which, 
containing several pages of favourable notices of the former editions, 
can dispense with any praise of ours, for which we are thankful; The 
Rifle in Cashmere, by Arthur Brinckman, late of H.M.’s 94th Regi- 
ment (Smith and Elder), a new edition of a very concise and business- 
like sportsman’s book; cheap editions of Mr. Hawthorn’s great story, 
Transformation (Smith and Elder), illustrated; and The Perpetual 
Curate (Blackwood), from those Chronicles of Carlingford that every- 
body delights in; a half-crown edition of Wilkie Collins’ //ide and 
Seek (Smith and Elder); and Entanglements, by the author of Mr. Arle, 
&e. (Smith and Elder), the monthly volume of ‘Standard Authors ;” 
Beeton's Riddle Book, and Beeton’s Book of Burlesques (Warne), and 
Original Double Acrostics (Routledge); the Standard Poetry Book 
(Routledge ); and a people's edition of the famous Biglow Papers, with 
a preface by Mr. Hughes (Trubner). 














BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—The History of Sugar and Sugar- 
Yielding Plants, by William Reed; On the Imbecile and 
Idiotic, by Duncin and Millard; On the Received Text 
of Shakespeare, by Samuel Baily. 

Chapman and [Hall—The Headless Horseman, by 
— Mayne Reid; Walter Goring, by Annie Thomas, 

vols. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—The Rose and the Ring; the 
Kickleburys on the Rhine; Chronicles of a Clay Farm. 

Groombridge and Sous—Out West, by George T. 
Borrett. 

Tinsley Brothers—Ten Years in Sarawak, by Charles 
Brooke, 2 vols. 

Macmillan and Co.—The Gospel of the Resurrection, 
by B. F. Westcott. 

Murray aud Co.—More Shel!s for the Ocean, by Valen- 
tine Durrant. 

Edward Howe'l—Poems, by Kobert Leighton. 

Whittingham and Wilkius—The Autobiography of a 
Man of Kent. 

Edmonston aud Douglas—Hidden Dept hs. 

James Duffy—The Life of Father Ignatius, by the 
Rey. Father Pius. 

Trubner aud Co.—The Origin of Language, by H. 
Wedgwood. 

Asher and Co,—Findel’s History of Freemasonry. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—A Thousand Miles in 
the Rob Roy Canoe, by J. Macgregor. 

Frederick Warne and Co.—The Language and Senti- 
ment of Flowers. 





(PHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. E. Fatconern and F. B. Cuat- 
TERTON. The free list entirely suspended, the public 
Press excepted. 

NOTICK,— Morning Performances of the Par.tomime 
on Monday, Jan. 29, at Two o'clock. On Monday 
evening, January 29, the Performances wiil commeuce 
with Colman's Comedy, in Three Acts, of The JEALOUS 
WIFE. Mr. Oakley, Mr. Phelps; Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Her- 
mau Vezin. Concluding with the Grand Christmas Pan- 
tomime, written by K. L. Blanchard, Esq., entitled LIT- 
TLE KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortunatus and the 
Magic Purse and Wishing-Cap! The scenery by Mr. W. 
Beverley, arranged by Mr. Robert Roxby. Characters by 
Misses Hazlewood, A. Thomson, R. Leclercq, E. Fal- 
couer, C. Morgan; Messrs. G. Belmore, Barsvy, Fitz- 
james, G. Weston, H. Drayton, and Master P. Roselle. 
H. Boleno and Mr. C. Laurie, Clowns; Mr. W. A 
Barnes and Mr. J. Morris, Pantaloons; Mr. Cormack 
and Mr. 8S. Saville, Harlequins; Mdme. Bolenoand Miss 
Laura Morgan, Columbines. The masks, &e, by 
Dykwynkyn.— Prices: Private Boxes, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
Guineas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 5s; First Circle, 4s; 
Upper Boxes, 2s 6d; Pit, 2s; Lower Gallery, 1s; Upper 
Gallery, 6d. No half-price. Performances commence 
at 7 and terminate by 11. Box office open from 1) till 
5 daily. Dvors open at half-past 6. 


af OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Engage- 

ment of Henri Drayton, Esq., of the Theatres 
Royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, for his new 
Musical and Dioramic version of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Madame Wildey will assist Mr. Henri Drayton in the 
Vocal Ilustrations—The Fairy Tale of the * Dragon and 
His Grandmother," by J. L. King, Esq.—Mr. J. W. 
Jester’s laughable and amusing Veutriloquial Euter 
tainmevt—Admission to the whole, ls.—Open from 12 
till 5, and 7 till Lo. 











EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Illustrated Catalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURE, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 
qoeeen, W., and 34 and 36 Charles street, Oxford street, 


JPEMDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIKCKS.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, b-au'y of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the ssparate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STiADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make Lis establishment the most distinguisued 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.........2 123 6d to £20 03 each. 
Shower baths, from ...... 8s 0d to £6 03 each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 680d to £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.....0 wees eee 45 Od per gallon. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 


























2 S 
$a) 2a) 
S8)23] es 
Ivory Handles. MS) 245] 52 
@ 5 ee 
23) 22/3 
ae“; 1° 
sd)/s3d]s. da 
34-inch ivory handles .......0..../12 0|9 6/4 6 
34-inch tine ivory handles ........ 15 Ojll 6/4 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......|18 0 14 0/5 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles..... ooo /2d 0/19 0} 7 6 
4-inch finest Airican ivory handles.33 0 26 0 jIL 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules......-...|40 0 33 0 [13 0 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules50 0 43 0 [17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any| | 
PNG cc ccvccccenevccsse ocenel 25 0/19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......|s4 0 jot 0/21 0 
| 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. | % s.d. | s. d. 
White bone handles ........... soot O | 8 6]2 6 
Ditto balance handles......... 21 O17 O} 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ..../17 0 |l4 O] 4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handies.|\12 0 9013 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated Jessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 

\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGE® by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid, It contains upwards 
of G00 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of St:r- 
Ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypiece:, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urus and 
Kewules, Clocks, Table Cudery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rvoms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 





place; and 1 Newwau yard, Loudon. 





peLic AN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
EsraBLisHep IN 1797. 

No. 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 

CROSS, S.W. 

Direcrors. 

Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland, 
William Cotton, Esq,, Esq. 

D.C.L., F.R.S, William James Lancaster, 
Thos. tl. Farquhar, Esq. i3q. 
James A. Gordon, Esq.,| Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

M.D., F.R.S. F.R.S. 

Edward Hawkins, jun., | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 

osq. Matthew Whiting Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Esy., M.P. Esq. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOLICE —The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1868, All Policies now effected oa 
the “ return system ” will participate. 

The last Bouus varied from 23 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon ap- 
proved security, in sums of not less than £500. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Ageuts. 


A PRIZE of TWENTY GUINEAS 
will be given for the best Tract in the for.n of a 
Diulogue, Caechism, Tale, or Sketch oa the Pew 
System, and the unreasonable excuses common'y mids 
fur it. Style terse, pointed, or humorous. Lengtt, 
four to eight piges demy octavo printed. No Manu- 
scripts returued. All may be used by donors if and 
when required, A sealed letter, containing writer's 
addvess with each manuscript, both bearing the same 
motto, to ba forwarded to the Secretary of the 
the National Association for Freedom of Worship, 
Ridgefield, Manchester, not later than 25th of Marea 
next. G.E. Street, Msq , London, T. ‘I. Walt m, Esq., 
Bristol, and H. Clark, Esq., Liverpool, have c »useated 
to act as adjudicators 


HILLIPS and COMPANY'S ‘TEAS 
ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINt BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 23, 2s 61, 3:, 
3s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s 6d per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, Is 4d, ls 64, 
ls 84. PHILLIPS ani Co., Tea Mercuanrs, 8 King 
William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods Carriage Free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 Kiug William street, 40s-worth 
Carriage Free to auy Railway Station or Mirket Town 
in Eugland. Phillips aud Co. have no Agents, nor 
any counection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


“Pigeon Majesty’s Government 

have adop:ed for the Military Stations FIELDS’ 
Prize-Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagon- 
shaped Tops, made by J. C. and J. FLELD, who beg to 
caution the public against spurious imitations. Tueir 
Label is on the packets aud boxes. 

Sold by all dealers throughout the kingd>m. Whole- 
sale and for exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, S., where also may be obtained their 
Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS and 

the NEW CANDLE, 
Self-fitting, requiring neither paper nor scraping. 











YNONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

man. Ouly of T. H. FLLMER and SONS, Easy Chair 

aud Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berne s street, 

Oxford street, and 34 aud 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on ap lication. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK 


(Established in the year 154.) 


TATIONAL 
of ENGLAND. 

OTENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 
Tondon on the 10th January, 1866, at the Head Office, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street; and 
at the St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 

Directors. 
The Lord Ernest Brudenell { William James Maxwell, 

Bruce, M.P. : Esq. 

George Hanbury Field, | Duncan MacDonald, Esq. 

Esq. Henry Paull, Esq., M.P. 
John Oliver Hanson, I’sq. | Sir Sibbald David Scott, 
Jubn Kingston, Esq. 
J. M. Laurie. 

H. M'Chlery, Esq. 
Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital ... 1,080,000 0 0 
Keserve Fund... one ove 225,452 6 2 

Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous banches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, «ffords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with itin London. Customers keepi.g 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys paid 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted free 

char e. 

o OURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 

Office and St. James's Branch on the usual terms of 

London Banks, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed according to the 
value of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is undertaken. 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Sticks, and Dividends, Annuities, &c., 
received for customers, 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Tiavellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangements Can 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT of the Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres- 
pondents, may be had on application at the Head Office, 
and at the St. James’s Branch, 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, } Joint General 
E. ATKINSON. } Managers. 
oven AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upon current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
eS MEDICAL, and GEN 

RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIErY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
Cisirman—Right Hon. —_ ROBERT MOWBRAY, 


Bart. 
Richard Blaney Wade, Esq. 
Hon. Eliot Thomas Yorke. 
£2,100,000 0 0 


+ 


. 
U- 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.R.S. 
Deputy-Chairmen. | Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart., 
F.R.S. 
Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, ex- 

CeedS .esseeee se eeeee evesveces 
The Assurance lund, safely invested, is over 
The New Policies in last year, were 408, assur- 

DE ccccdcsonns 0 seeccccens 
The New Annual Premiums were .. 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

SION WAS,..+.-- 

Tie Total Clai 


£207,000 
1,491,000 


337,973 


11,329 


te eeereeeeee 
275,077 


2,096,149 





Credit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, 
where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 
participation in Profits. 

Endowment A-ssuranecs may be effected, without 
Frotits, by which the sum assured beeomes payable on 
the attainment of a specitied age, or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All With-Profit Policies in existence on June 30, 1866, 
Will participate in the Bonus to be declared in January, 
1567, s0 that Persons who complete such Assurance 
before June 30, 1866, will share in that division, although 
one Premium only will have been paid. 

_ Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report 
just issued, can be obtained of any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, Loudon, 8.W, 


£25 
90,000 nave BEEN Pap 
AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,000. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
ease Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Builway Stations, and Uifices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


"I 
aa 





OMMERCIAL BAN 
CORPORATION of INDIA aud the EAST. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
power to increase to Two Millions. 

Head Office—C4 Moorgate street, London, E.C, 
Branches and Azencies at Bombay, Calcutta, Foochow, 
Hankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and Yoko- 

hama. 

The Bank negotiates aud collects bills, and grants 
drafts ou its branches and agencies asabove. [tacts as 
the agent of parties counected with the East in trans- 
mitting funds and in making investments in Indian and 
other public securities, effecting also the sale thereof 
either at home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
custody and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
and receives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 
tance through the Bank or otherwise. 

The Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 
interest proportioned to the length of the notice of with- 
drawal agreed to be given, the terms of which may be 
ascertained on inquiry, 

Office hqurs, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
H. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public anJ forergn visitors to London, Manchester, 
or Liverpool, will tind at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
Garmeuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 





Nicol!s’ Winter Overcoats ..... .+ee from 2 Guineas, 
Nicolls’ Winter Frock Coats.......... » 2 ” 
Nicolls’ Winter Moruing Coats ...... 4, 2 °° 
Nicolls’ Wiuter Trowser8 ............ » 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats .... 4, L ” 


Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats for Boys.... 
Nicolls’ Wiuter Suits a 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, .. , 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,,  ..  , 2 Guineas, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to J2) Rege it street, 22 
Cornhill, London; 10 Mostey street, Mauchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, aud the public generally, that by 
@ novel application of h’s unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he bas introduced a new series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Mach pen bears the impress of his name as a 
guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
persons engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the Various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesaie Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 


» 
L MANUFACTURING SIATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Coantry on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kinz- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Mnvelopes, Ac- 
count and Ms. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Orice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per loo. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 33. 

SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the :aost liberal 
terms. 

Iilustrated Price-list of Iukstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &e., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 


1 ” 
«+ yy 1} Guineas, 








ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.W. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1562. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 





aud pronounced by Her Majesty's Letiiross to bs 
THE FINEST STARCH SHK EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eninent 
scientific wen of the age 

CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHE RSP VON and CO,, Glasgow and Loudon. 


D= EFORD’S FLULD MAGNESIA. 

—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, Leadiche, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especiully adapted for ladies and childrea. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO, Chemists, &c., 
172 New Bond street, London; aud suld throughout 
the world by all respectable Cuewis's. 

CAUTION,—See that ‘* Dinneford aud Co." is on 
each boitle and red label over the cork. 

OUGHS, ASTHMA, and INCIPIENT 

Consumption are effectually cured by Keating's 
Cough Lozenges, which are daly recommended by the 
Faculty—Testimonia’s from the most eminent of whom 
may be inspected—as the most effectual, safe, speedy, 
and convenieut remedy for Cough, aud all disorders of 
ihe Lungs, Chest, anu Throat. 

Sold in boxes, ls. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 43. 6d., and 
lis. each, by ‘IT. KEATING, Cuemist, 79 St. Paul's 
Churebyard, Londou. Sold revail by all Drugyists, &e. 





K | THe SUDDEN DEATH ofa CLERGY- 


MAN of the Church of England, Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, has left his family of six 
children totally unprovidel for. He laboured long and 
earnestly in the ministry, and was well kuown in the 
literary world by his admirable translutions of German 
works by Schlegel, Neander, Ritter, &c , and by original 
contributions to philosophical and critic. literature. 
The Bishop of Salisbury has wri ten to say thet his 
death is “a loss to the Church,” and several other 
Bishops have expressed their high esteem of his worth 
and abilities. The following gentlemen will act as 
referees :—The Rev. Dr. Hessey, Head Master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School, and George Addison, Es, 
Manager of London and South-Western Bink, 27 Regent 
street, who will also receive contributions there aud at 
the head office, 29 Lombard street. 

Amounts already received :—~ 


Archbishop of Can- The Bishop of Exe- 
terbury....... 81000 ME asesensesses 600 
The Bishop of Salis- The Bishop of Win- 
bury ........ . 1000 Chester....... + 500 
Friend of ditto .... 19 00] The Marquis” of 
The Bishop of Ely 20 0 0 Drogheda ...... 1900 


The Rev. Dr. Hessey 2 2 0 


The Bishop of Ox- 
TheodoreJervis,Es; 2) 00 


ford ......-+ eee 1060 


( ; EOLOGY.—KING'’S COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

Professor TENNANT, F.G.S, will commence a 
COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECrURKS 
on GEOLOGY, from 8 to 9. First Lecture, January 21. 
Fee, £1 1s. And amore Extended Course on Wednesday 
and Friday mornings from 9 to 10. First Lecture, 
Friday, January 26. This course will ba continued till 
May, Text-book, ‘*Lyell's Elements of Geo!ogy.” 

R W.JELF, D.D., Principal. 





VORD’S EUREKA FLANNEL 

SHIRTS, made from the very finest Australian 
Wool, 103. 6d. each, exactly same quality as usudly 
sold at 12s. 6d. and 13s. 6d. A quantity of new patterns, 
either. woven or printed, many exclusively our own, and 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Country resideats should 
write for the patterns, the [/lustrated List, directions for 
self-measurement, and have three shirts or more sent 
carriage free.—33 Poultry, London, 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canpetapra, Moprraror Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Oruaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aul Listres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &. 
Glass Dinner Servioes for 12 porayna, fron 27 Los, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 poraoas. feoa se. 
All articles marked in pliia iz ives. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Porsigs, saitadls for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing ordsrs pron>tly exe. 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-roo.ns, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory ant show-roomes, 
Broad street. Established 137. 


fo" ES for entrance-halls, schoolrooins, 

churches, &c., all mads with tire-brick linings, 
and entirely free from the objections fouad to so many, 
which from their lability to become overheate! are 
dangerous, and render the atmosphere offensive. ‘These 
stoves burn litile fuel, may be had with or without open 
fire, aud to burn throughout the cold season, if required, 
without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS and SON, No. 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regeut street, W. 


48: CHAIRS and SOFAS by 

HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Suvas 
have so high a reputation, a \ditional space has been de- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Bernera 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room, 








KS: CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 300 different 
Shapes constantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
At T. U1. FILMER and SON'S Manufactory, 31, 32, aad 
25 Berners street, W., aud 34 and 35 Charles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue sent 
post-free. 
DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 
I INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Svuld in bottles, 33. 31 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Ubserve the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded ** Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


PECSINE. — MORSON’S'’ PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINK LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this p»pular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampt.u row, Russell square, Loud uv, W.C, Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s. 53., and 10s,each. Lozeages in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 43. 6d. each. 


YOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKLNS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNILKED SERVICE SUAP TAB- 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each, Manufactured by 
J.C. aud J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaadler. 
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TH IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
a CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

Capital subscribed, £5,000,000. Paid up, £50,000. 
Boarp or Directors. 
Chairman.—JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq. 

Xenophon Balli. l'sq. G. G. Macpherson, Esq. 

I. J. Coleman, Esq. W. Scholefield, Esq., M.?. 

Mr. Alderman Dakin. Sir 8S. D. Se ott, Bart. 

James Dickson, I’sq. 

P. D. Hadow, Esq. 

41. O. Hanson, Esq. 

G. F. Holroyd, Esq. 

J. G. Hombre, Esq. 

Capt. J, Gilbert Johnston. 
MANAGERS, 

HenryJ. Barker, Esq., and T. Fraser Sandeman, Esq. 
Report of the Directors submitted to the Third Ordinary 

General Meeting of the Proprietors, at the London 

Tavern, on Tuesday, the 23rd January, 1566, Joun 

Chapman, Esq.. in the chair. 

‘The Directors have the pleasure of presenting their 
report for the hal-year ending December 31, 1865, 
caemer with a statement of accounts made up to that 

ate. 

The balance of undivided profits brought forward 
after payment of the dividend in July last was 
£53,141 153,,and the amount of net profit realized dur- 
ing the past half-year, after payment of expenses, and 
after providing for all bad and doubtful debts, and for 
rebate of interest on loans and bills not vet matured, is 
£91,860 17s. 7d., making a t.tal of £145,002 12s. 7d. to 
be now disposed of, 

Good evidence of the satisfactory progress of the Asso- 
ciation is afforded by this statement, which fully bears 
out the confident opinion expressed by the Divectors at 
the last general meeting. 

Tt is recommended that the above sum be appropriated 
as follows, viz., that— 

£50,000 0 0 beapplied to the payment of a divi- 

dend for the past six months of 10s 
per share, being at the rate of 20 , er 
cent. per annum 
§33 6 8 to payment of Income-tax, and that 

from the balanco the sum of 

75,000 0 0 be placed to the credit of a “rest ;” 
leaving a sum of 

19,169 511 to be carried forward 


Joseph Thornton, Esq. 
Alfred Wilson, Esq. 
M. Zarifi, sq. 


£145,002 12 7 

The Directors have resolved to commence the forma- 
tion of a ‘*rest” as escentially conducive to the best 
interests of the Association. 

It may be mentioned as an important feature that the 
entire amount of the profits for the half-year results 
fiom a continuous succession of trausactions of a very 
regular description, and of a nature to indicate that no 
apprehension need be entertained as to the permanent 
character of the business in which the Association is 
engaged; and the Directors believe that with a con- 
tinued exercise of care and discrimination the Associa- 
tion will attain a positicn not inferior to that of any other 
monetary institution in the kingdom, 

By Order of the Board, 
W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 

27 Lombard street, Loudon, January 10, 13856. 


BALANCE SHEET of the IMPERTAL MERCANTILE 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Li nited). 
dist day of December, 1855, 
Dr. CAPITAL AND LisBILITIzEs, 
To capital— 
100,000 shares of £50 each, £5 per 


Share paid up cecesereccveeseees £500,000 0 0 
To liabilities— 
Cash held upon de- 
ea oe» £2,110,063 3 9 
Sundry balances in 
accounts current 15,926, 17 8 
_— 2,125,090 1 5 





Bills payable ...... 688,839 8 
Bankers’ credits.... 585,000 0 0 
Endorsements and 
guarantees..... 
Sundry charges and 
commissions due 


1,300,149 111 


7,676 17 10 
———— 2,581,065 7 9 
To rebate on bills and loans not due .. 39,383 17 4 
To protit and loss :— 
Balance, being net profit carried 
GIT  ceccincce ce wecevecvqevoeece 145,002 12 7 





£5,392,041 19 1 


Cr. ASSETS, 
By cash at bankers, inband,audatcall £206,055 1 11 
By bil's receivatle ......+ Cocersececs - 1,838,122 2 
By loans, securities, and current ac- 
COMB. c00008 cecconcccce peeeneee - 2,664,966 15 35 
By investments and interest accrued 
GREREER  corccoccoceses sreeceee 620925 6 8 


By office furniture and fittings........ 1,972 13 0 

£5,592,041 19 1 

Prortr anp Toss Accovnt From Isr JuLy vo 
2lsr DECEMBER, 1265. 


Dr. 
To dividend of 10s. per share on 100,00) 
irdccsenues cveesvaces ee ee £50,000 0 0 
To income tax onabove ..........., +33 6 8 
To amount transferred to rest account 75,009 0 0 
To balance cerried to prviit and loss 
BOW ACCOUUL es so. eccccerccserers 19169 5 11 








£145,002 12 7 


Cr. 
By balance brought forward from 
EE ntiaekde Wi ieiucdwece~ouse® - £53,141 15 0 
By net profit for the half-year ending 
December Bd ccvccvsecccesccccatrce 91,860 17 7 
£145,062 12 7 
We have compared the above statements with the 
books of the Association, and examined the securities 
and hereby certify to their correctness. 
C. J. H. ALLEN, 
JNO. YOUNG, 
London, January 15, 1866. 
The following resulutions were carried ui animously :— 
1. “ That the report and accounts, as submitted and 
read, be and are hereby received aud adop:ed,” 
2. “That a dividend of 10s per share, free of income 
tex, be and is hereby declared, and that the same be 
psyable on the 24th instant” 


} Auditors. 


H. Danby Seymour, Fsq,, | 
M.P. 


| Proposed by Sir S. Morton Peto, Bart., M.P-, seconded, 

| and earried unanimously :— 

| 3. “That the best thanks of this meeting be given to 

| the chairman, directors, and managers, for the zeal and 

| ability with which they Lave conducted the affairs of this 

| association during the past half-year.” 

| JOHN CilAPMAN, Chairman, 
(Extracted from the minutes.) 

| W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 

January 23, 1866. 

| is 

} 





+ tee IMPERIAL MERCANTILE 
| CREDIT ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
Capital Subscribed, £5,000,000. 
Paid-up, £500,000. 
' Chairman—JOHN CHAPMAN, Esq. 
| Mesquite. Barker, Esq., and I’. Fraser Sande- 
man, Fsq. 

This Aasestation makes ADVANCES upon approved 
j Mereantile and other Securities, and RECEIVES 

— ON DEPOSIT at interest for short or long 
| periods, 

DEPOSITORS for periods of not less than three 
years may procure, On ap, lication at the Oitices, De- 
| bentures of the Association, bearing interest at 6 per 

cent. per annum, payable quarterly by Coupon “ to 
| bearer ’ attached. 
| W. C. WINTERBOTTOM, Secretary. 


27 Lombard street, London, E.C. 





sles LONDON FINANCIAL ASSO- 
CIATION (Limijted.) 


CAPITAL. 
Subscribed .. oe ee oo £2,009,000 
Paid-up oe - oo oe 600,000 
Reerve Fund. * . 100,000 


Direcrors. 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, lsq., Chairman, 
| John Borradaile, Ks}. William Reunie, Esq. 
| Chailes Butler, Esq. | Michel E. Rodocanachi, 
James Fraser, sq. ¢ E34. 
| J. BE. C. Koch, Esq. William Turquand, Esq. 
| Henry Paull, fsq., M.P. Richard B. Wale, Esq. 
P. C. Ralli, Us. Joha Walker, E34. 
Bankers—Bank of England; the City Bank, the 
Imperial Bank. 

Manager—Angustus Wildy, l'sq. 

Sub-Manazger—J. B. Dunn, Esq. 

S cretary—John Henry Koch, hsq. 
Offices—South Sea House, Threaineedie gireet, Loudon. 





FIFTH HALF-YEARLY RI-PORT presented at the 
Geners:l Meetin., held at the Baltic, South Sea House, 
+ nappa auect, ou Monday, the 22ud January, 

866 :— 

TLe Directors beg to submit to the shareholders the 
annexed statement of accouuts fur the half-year ending 
the 3Ilst December, 1805:— 

It will be seen that ufter pryment of all expenses, and 
after deduciing :ebate of iuterest at 7 per cent. per 
annum, theie remains a b:lance of £193,082 2s d1. at 
the credit of profit aud loss. This sum iveludes 
£62,060 ls, brought forward from the last half-year. 

From t!.e above amount (in addition to £2,140 ls 10d, 
being balf-year’s interest at 5 per cent.) the Directors 
have transferred £12,233 83 5d to the Reserve Fund, 
which now amouuts to £100,000. 

The Directors recommend the payment of a di. idend 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per aunum, with a bouus at the 
same rate, being together Lis per share, free of inc »me- 
tax. This payment will absorb £30,009 leaving 
£60,107 lus 1d to be carried forward to the uext half-year. 

Iu conformity with the Articles of Association, two 
Directors, Juhu Hackblock aud William Turquand, Esq., 
retire by rotation at this mveting, but, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-electiou. 

A vacancy having occurred in the Direction, Chailes 
Butler, Esq., has been appointed by the Board, in 
accordauce with clause 125 of the Articles of Associu- 
tion. 

The Board having come to the eoelusion that tre 
addition of another Director to their present number 
would be desirable beg to recommend P. C. Ralli, Esy, 
for election at this meeting, and that g sutleman, being 
duly qualified, offers himself according! y. 

The Auditors, J. Ball and RK. B. Wade, Esys., also 


offer themselves fur re-election. 





The LONDON FINANCIAL ASSOCIATION (Limite). 
BALANCE-SUEET, 31st December, 1305. 


' To capital ealled up, viz.,— 
£15 per share paid on 
49,000 SLAMS 2.6. ccccccccccecccees £60000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund, viz — 
Balance at duu June, 
URE iictwvee chose £85,625 18 9 
i Interest thereon, six 
Inouths, xt 5 per 
cent. £2,140 12 10 


' 


Trausfer 
from 
| profit 
| and 
| loss 12,233 8 5 
| anes SISte S39 


—_— 100,000 00 

| To Liabilities 
Amounts due on de- 

posit receipts and 

debentures, interest 

thereon, and cur- 

rent nccoun'S...6... 1050883 7 1 
Bills payable...... 3/000 0 0 
—- 795,085 7 1 








To Profit and Ioss— 
As per annexed siate- 
MOUS. cscnevececve 110,207 1 3 
Less amount trans- 
ferred to Reserve 
,. es eee 2,283 8 5 


97,973 12 10 





41,593,061 19 11 
CR. 
Dy assets, viz :-— 
| ‘Cash at Bankers aud on deposit.... £109,471 9 0 
| Loans, secuiities, and cuirent 
' BCCOUMLS .rccce-ccosseccess coe 1,483,690 10 11 


—_——_ 


] £1,59°,0¢1 19 1 


| To balauce cacried to new acsuunt .... 





| 
4 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| James Fraser, 





Prorir AND Loss Account From 30Ta Junge to 3isre 
December, Ls¢5. 
Dr. 
To current expenses, including Direc- 
tors’and Manager's allowance s, salar- 
ies, advertising, books, stationery, 
office fittings, rent, aud all other 
CO eee 60ntgeee 


: £9,971 210 
To balance cairiel down ....... ) 7 


110,207 1 3 





resem 
£120,178 4 43 
Cr. 
By gross profits, viz.:— 
Balance brought for- 
ward from 30th 
June, 1865 ...... £62,660 1 0 
Amount for half-year 
ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1865 ..... os «6S BS 
——— £120,178 4 3 





Dr. 

To dividend, at the 

rate of £5 per cont. 

per @nnuin, ou paid- 

up capital ......-. £15,000 0 0 
To bonus, at the rate 

of £5 por cent. per 

&unum, ou paid-up 

Cupital .....ccere 15,000 0 0 

- — £30,000 0 6 

To amount transferred tu Licsarve Wuad 12,233 8 
To Income-tax .......- cece Ress wil 4 
60,lu7 101 








eu 


£103,032 2 6 
Cr. 
By balance brought down .. 06 seseee £110,207 1 3 
Deduct rebate of iatevest on loais not 


due, tuken at 7 per ceul. per anuua 7,124.18 9 





£103,082 2 6 
By balance curiel forward to new 

CE on. i0nc-dkeo dbus es ethene oe £60,107 19 1 
Audited, and found correct. 

JOUN BALL, 
RICHAKD B, WADE, 

12th January, 13u0. 
It was resolved unauimously. 

That the reports and accouuts now read be received 
aud adopted. 

That a dividenl and b nus of together 15s par share, 
beiug at the rate of LU p & Cont. per annum. as reeo-n- 
mended by the Board, be paid to the sharelolders 
respectively, free of income-tax, and that the same be 
payable on and sfter th rd January instant. 

That Johu Hackblock aad William Turquand, Wags, 
be and are hereby re-elected Directors of this Ass ciation, 
Tost Pantalec me C. Kalli and Riciard B. Wade, Ksys 

be and are hereby elected Directors of this Ass ciation. 

That John Ball, Es}., ba and is hereby re-e°ected aa 
Auditor of this Associa:ion. 

That Rovert Tucker, Es1.,be an lis heraby elsotel an 
Auditor to supply the Vac mey caused by the retirement 
of Mr. Wade; and that the remuneration of the auditors 
sha'l be £100 each. 

‘rhe cordial thauks of the Meeting were given to tho 
Directors, Managers, aud officers of the Association for 
the zealous avd eflicient manner in which they hal 
discharged their several cuties. 

(Extra :ted from the Minutes.) 
JOHN HACKBLOCK, Chairman. 
JOUN H. KOCH, Secretary, 
January 22, 1368. 


} Aulitors. 












VUE LONDON FINANCIAL ASSO- 
I CIATION (Limited), 
Capital—Subseribed, £2,001,000; paid-up, £500,000; 

reserve faad, £100,000, 
DigEcrors. 
Chairman —JOHN HACKBLOCK, Ks}. 

William Reunie, E.q. 


John Borradaile, sq. 
a” Michel E. Nodosanachi, 


Charles Butler, Eq. 
hs. I's}. 

i Wi liam Turquand. Es}. 
Rickard B. Wade, sq. 
John Walker, Esq. 


J.E. C. Koe |, Esq 
Heury Panl!, Esq, M.P. 
P. C. Ralli, Ks}. 
Bankers—Bank of Eng'and, the City Bank, and the 
Imperial Bank. 
Manager—Augustus Wildy, Esq. 













u Henry Keech, sq. 


| 
This Ass ciation negetiates public loans, aud conducts 
mouetary and finducia! operations. 


It undertakes the sule and purchase of railway shares 


debentures, aud other sccusitics, aud makes advances 


thereon. : F ; 
Money received at interest, for fixed periods, on 

liberal te: ms. 
Debentures of the 


Association, bearing interest at > 
per cent. payabe hal/-yeariy, we issu d for periods ot 


Forus of application tw be 





three, tive 
had at the office. 7 

All letters and communications to be ad lvess-d “ To 
the Secretary. 






By order, JOHN IL. KOCH, Secretary. 
South Sea house, Purcadueedie street, Loud oa, 


EBENTURES at 5, 5§, and 6 per Cent 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £79),00). 

Dinectons. 
Chairman--Lawtord Acland, £34. . 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Stephen P, Keunard, Esq. 

Buin. Patrick F. Robertson, Es4., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. M.P. : 

George Irelaud, sq. Robert Siaith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Msq. 

The Directors ave prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 
res; ectively, 

They are also prepared to Invest Money ou Mortzazo 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Oiico 
of the Com Dany, No. 7 ast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, &.C. 
By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary- 
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—_—_— 
T. MARTIN'S EVE, 
S Ori,inal Novel, by Mrs. Henny Woon, Author of 
“The Channings,” * East Lynne,” &¢., is now ready at 
all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Trxs_ey Brotuers, Publishers. 





‘This day is published, iu 2 vols. 
EN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
T Cuar.es brooke, Tuan-Muda, of Sarawek. 
With numerous illustrations, aud an iutroduction by 
HH. the Rajab, Sir James Brooke. 
TrxsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





This day, at every Library, in 3 vols. 
ALF A MILLION of MONEY: 
Novel. By Amesia B. Epwarns, 
Author of ‘*Barbara’s History.” 

From the Saturday Review.—"“ The style in whieh this 
novel is written is uniformly clear aud forcible. The 
secnes in the Italian revolution and the description of 
the battle of Melazzo are really spirited, and the story 
of the novel and the fortunes of its characteis ore made 
to blend with an exciting passage in history with ue 


small skill.” 


TrnsLeyY Brornens, 18 Catherine street. 


a 


Now ready, and to ‘be obtained at all the Libraries, in 
2 vols., 8vo, 
HE HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER 
the BOURBONS. 
By Cuartes Duke Yoner, 
Author of “ The History of the Royal Navy.” 
Tinstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





New ready, at all the L'braries, in 3 vols. 
paxweis DREWITT: a Novel. 
N By the Author of ** Tuo Much Alone,” “ George 


Geith,” <c. 
TixsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





‘his day, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 





HE OLD LEDGER: a Novel. By 
G. L. M. Srnavss. 
Tinstey Bnoruens, 18 Catherine street, 
Ready this day, price 7s 6d. 
DERN CHARACTERISTICS. A 


0 
M Series of Fssaye from the Suturday Review. 
Trnscey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 





NEW WORK by G. A. SALA. 
ABOUT! ROUTE. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 
A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUND- 
By Grorcre Avcustus Sara, 
Tins_ey Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 
i ILDRED ARKELL. By Mrs. Wenry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lyune,” &e. 
price. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. By AnpRew Harwipay. 5s. 
Drewitt.” 63. 
TOU MUCH ALONE. By the Author of “City and 
bs. 
The WOKLD in the CIIURCH. By the Author of 
“George Geith.” 6 
te. 6s. 
DENIS DONNE. By the Author of “Theo Leigh.” 6s. 
stone.” 68, 
BORDER and BASTILLE. By the Author of 
6 
SWORD and GOWN. 1 
stune.” 6 
Sata. (8. 
ARNOLD’s LIFE of Lord MACAULAY. 7s 6d. 


This day is published, price 6s. 
Also just published, uniform with the above in size and 
GEORGE GEITH. By the Author of “ Maxwell 
Suburb.’ 
bs. 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of “ Kast Lynne,” 
MAULICE DERING. By the Author of * Guy Living- 
“ Maurice Dering.” 6s. 
sy the Author of “ Guy Living- 
38. 
SEVEN SONS of MAMMON. By Greorce Avoeustus 
TixsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


M R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 

DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, bas introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPIION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to ba 
distinguished frem the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
supeTior to any teeth ever before usel This method does 
not require the extraction of roots, or any paiatul opera.- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth tat are loose, 
and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped aud rendered syund and 
useful in mastication, 

52 Fleet street—At home frow 10 till 5. 





earn and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 S:rand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for ev0- 
nomy, dur.bility, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnectssary, the most nervous patirntcau be supplied 
Without fear of pain or incunveuieuce. 

Cousultation tree, Teeth from 5s., Seis from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

_ bor the efticacy, utility, and success of their system, 
Vide Lancet. 

Daily atvendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 443 Strand, Londen; 19 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
No: folk sueet, Sheftield; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; and 
14 St. Nieholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Estublished 1330, No connection with any 
Of the same name. 


a new and] 


LACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, | for 
| FEBRUARY, 186. No. DCIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CoNTENTS. 

What will the Government do? 

Sir Brook Fossbrovke.—Parc IX. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Iudependence.— 
Part VI. 

A Visit to the Big Trees. 

Religio Spenseri. 

Gene:al Lamoriciére. 

Miss Marjoribanks.—Part XIT. 

Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter. 

Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men aud Women, and other 
‘Things in General —Part XXL, 
W. Biackwoop and Soxs, Edinburgh and London. 


On Monday, the 29th inst. One Shilling. No. 74, . 


T= CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations. 
Conrents. 
The Claverings. (With an Dluscration.) 
Chapter I.—Julia Brabazon. 
Il—Harry Clayering chooses his. Pro- 
fession. 
” III —Lord Ongar. 
My Count:ymen. By Matthew Arnoll. 
My Experience: in a Greek Quarantine. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
hook the Fourth—Continued 
Chapter IV.—Miss Gwilt's Diary, 
The Jew's Wailing Plice, Jeru-alem. 
Catherine de Bou bon. 
The Ceremonies of the Jew:sh Relig-on. 
To Esther. Part If. 
Ssurn, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 


Tan This day is published. aa 
ANFACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
4 No. LAXVI. (for FEBRUARY, 1806.) Price 1s. 
ConTENTS. 
1—Dr. Pusey's Eireuicon. 
2—Cradock Nowell; a Tale of the New Forest. By 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore. Chapvers XXXVI. 


—XXXIX, 
3—Bolsover Casile; a Fragment. By Prince Frederick 
of Schleswig-tloistein. 
4—Grandais Burial. By James Dawson, Jan. 
5—vki Sir Douglas. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
Chapter V.—Femivine Character. 
»  Vi—How Acquaintance Ripens, 
» VIL—Fast Young Men. 
» VIIL—A Day at Sorreuto. 
» IX.—A Life of Pleasure, 
6—Chili—with a Few Notes by the Way. 
Years’ Resident. 
7—The New Parliament. 
8—Death on the Seas. 
Iu this Number is continued 
OLD SIR )OUGLAS, a New Story, by the Hon. Mre. 
Norton. 
Volumes I. to XIL., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 7s 64 each. 
MacmtLnan and Co, London and Cambridge. Sold by 
all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all railway stations. 


|= SHILLING MAGAZINE, No, X., 
FEBRUARY, 1506, 
ConreNnrTs, 
Phemie Keller. Chapters XXXL. and XXXIL 
Author of “ George Geith of Fen Court,” &e. 
Love's Salute. 
Reform. By Bonamy Price. 
The Staff College. 
A Word about Wine. 
On a Song in “ The Princess.” 
Au Incident in the Year 139, 
Illustration. 
Royal Authors. 


By a Twelve 





By the 


By G. Grove. 
By Alice King. With an 


Ry S. F. Williams. 


Pseudologia: an Episode in the Life of a Barrister. By 
Sydney Whiting. Chapter II. 
Robert Schumaun on Music aud Musicians, By M. E. 


vou G. 

The Mess Rose. By S. J. Sergeant. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. Chapters XXX, 
XXXI., XXXIL, and XXXIIL By the Author of 
* Dr. Jacob,” &c. Llustrated by Paul Gray. 


London : Tuomas Dosworra, 215 Regent street. 
T= VICTORIA MAGAZINE. | 
FEBRUARY 1, L866, 

Conrents.—l—Eugénie de Guerin —2—The Fisher- 
man's Daughter; or, Circumstantial Evidence. Chap. 
X1., Who is the Criminal?; Chap. XIL, Execution aad 
Death.—3—Modernu Advertising. ~—!—Trouble at Thorn- 
hill. By the Author of “ Marin Tobin.” Chap. 
XXXVI.; Chap. XXNXVIL, Falling amony Philistines ; 
Chap. XNXVIIL, A Glorious Fimish to a Day's Hunt 
ing; Chap. XXXIX., A Voice from the Past.—3—Tbe 
Civil aud Political Status of the Female Sex.—s—twice 
Five and Twice Ten. A Poem. By the Rev. William 
Parkinson, M.A.—7—The Pear! Goblet; or, the Waters 








of the Miraculous Fountain, A Fairy Tole. By Miss 
Edith Heraud. Chap. XI, The Nubian Slave; Chap. | 
XIL, The Beginning of the Eud; Chap, XIIL, The | 
Dawning of Justice ; Chap. XIV, Tiny's Resolve.—3— | 
Social Science and Correspondeuce. Middle Class Edu- } 
cation.—9—L iterature. 

London: Esity Farrarvct, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Princes street, Havover 
square, 33a Farringdou street, and 1\ Princes street. 





yew AY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. | 
—There is »o question whatever that rheumatism, 
neuralgia, and such lke paiutul malades ave more rife 
this season than for some years past. The number of 
testimonials of cures eflected by Holloway's remedies is 
unptevedented, and sbould be eufo:ced on the attencion 
| Of all sufferers from these complaints. The parts in 
| pain should be fomented for some minutes with warm | 
brine, dried, and imme diately well rubbed with the Oint- 
ment. It will pass iuto the pores of the skin, aud give 
the greatest relief. Many valuable lives are aanualy 
| lost, which might be saved, if early recourse in illness 
were male to these remarkable remedies, which must 
necessarily prove beneticial, aud caunet do harm. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——_o——_ 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
By Cuarntes Dickens, 
2 vols. demy 8vo., with 40 Lllus:rations, 22s. 


SELECTIONS 
FROM THE 
POETRY OF ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


1 handsome vol. crown 8vo., with New Portrait and 
an Lingraving of Casa Guidi, 10s 6d. 


HISTORY 
OF THB 
COMMONWEALTH OF FLORENCE. 
By T. ADoLryus TRoLLors. 
4 vols. demy 8vo,, £3. 


-— 
THE HOLY LAND. 
By Wa. Hspwortn Dixon. 
2 vole. demy Svo., 242. Secoui Edition ready this day. 


THE 
WORLD BEFORE THE DELUGE. 


With 25 Ideal Landscapes of the Ancient World, de- 

sigued by Riou; and 208 Figures of Animals, Plants , 

aud other Fossil Remains, &c. Translated from the 
Fourth Freuch Edition. Demy 8vv., 20s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


By Anraony TxoLtore. 
2 vols. demy 8vo., with 40 Dlustrations, 22s. 


THE BELTON ESTATE. 
sy AnTUONY TROLLOPE. 
38 vols, post Svo., ready at ull Libraries. 


WALTER GORING. 
By Miss Anxre Tuomas, 

Author of “* Denis Donne,” “ On Guard,” £ec, 

3 vols. post 8vo., will be ready in a fow days. 


THE BROTHERS. 
By Miss Anwa Drury. 
2 vols. post Svo. 
WON BY A HEAD. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By ALrrep Avstix. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROBERT DALBY 
AND HIS WORLD OF TROUBLES. 


1 vol. post 8vo., 93, 


DRAFTS ON MY MEMORY; 
Being MEN I HAVE KNOWN, THINGS I HAVE 
SEEN, PLACES L HAVE VIsSILED, 

By Lorp WittiAmM Lennox. 

2 vole. demay Svo., 23. 


THE BROOKES OF BRIOLEMERE 
By Wuvre Metviite. 
New and Cheap Edition, with Froutispiece, 63. 

















195 Piceadilly. 





Wiha fine Portrait cf the late Duke of Riehmond. 
The FEBRUARY Nuwber, price la, of 


THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY 
REVIEW 


graphical Sketch of the late Duke 
of Richmond—2. Lite of Edward Joba Kyre Govervor 
of Jamaica—3. Under Two Flags, by Ouida—t. The 
Naval Training System Army Schools, &o,—s. The 
Ratde of Waterloo—7. The Passage of Bidassoa: a 
Ballad for the Forty-third—& An Old Indian Cam- 
paigner, Sir Thomas Seatuu—¥. The loss of the “ Bull- 
dog " 


Contents:—1L. Bi 





Ricsarp Bentiey, New Burlington street. 
wih WILLIAM FERGUSSON, F.R.S., 
WW &e—The Fifth Number of PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS of MEN of EMINENCE contains a 
Portrait aud short Memoir of Sw WILLIAM FER- 
GUSSON ; also of Dr. LATHAM aud 8. HART, BA. 

The above-named Portraits, or any ovhers ineladed ia 
this Magasine separately (us Cartes de Visite) fos twelve 
postage stamps. 

London: Atrrep W. Besnerr, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Wi uiout, 


tle FEBRUARY Number of PHO- 

TOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN of 
EMINENCE contains a Portrait and short Memoir of 
Lord WROLTESLEY, FBS. F-RBAS., &., also of 
F. W. FALRHOL 1, t 5 A..aud RICHARD ANSDELL, 
A.RA. Price 2a 6d. post fea Thirty two Monthly 
Paria have now been issued, each containing three 
Porwraits and Memoirs of Mea of Emineace in 
Literature, Seience, aud Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others incladed 
in this Magazine separately (as Cartes de Visite) fortwelve 
Postage stamps, 

London; Anraep W. Banners, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without, 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for FEB- 


RUARY. Price 2s 6d. 

The Indigent Classes—their Schoolsand Dwellings. By 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

Jamaica, and the Receut Insurrection there, 

Presbyterian Sermons from Archiepiscopal Churches, 
By ‘A. K. H. B.” 

Elements of the Military Balance of Power in Europe. 

The Dawk Bungalow; or, “ Is his Appointment Pucka ?” 
By G. O. Trevelyan. 

_—e of the Capital Punishment Commission. By 

. Fitzjames Stephen. 
An Alpine Storm. 
Sundays, Ancient nnd Modera. 


2. 

Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS. Com- 
plete and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by hs 
Sister, Lady TRevELYAN. 8 vols. vo., with Por- 
Gait. { Early in February. 


2 
Oe 


DIARY of Right Hon, W. WINDHAM, 
M.P., 1783—1:09. Edited by Mis. HENRY Barina. 
1 vol. 8yo. (Just ready. 


4. 
The LEADERS of ENGLISH POLI- 
TICS: a Series of Sketches reprinted from the ail 


Mall Gazette, First series, crown 8vo. 
Ina few days. 


5. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. People's Edition, completa in 4 vols, 
crown 8yo., price 16s; or in 14 parts, 1s each. 


6. 

Mr. MASSEY’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND during the REIGN of GhORGE ITIf. 
(1745—1802]. Cabinet Edition, complete in 4 vols. 
post 8yo, 24s. 


7. 
Miss BERRY'S JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected ; with 3 Portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


8. 
Sir BENJAMIN BRODIE’S AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. Priuted from his Materials left in 
MS. Second Edition. Feap. 4s 6d. 


9 
WIT and WISDOM of SYDNEY 
SMITH. Selections from his Writings and Con- 
versation. Cheaper Edition. Price 5s. 


10, 

PRACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH 
SHIPMASTERS to UNITED STATES PORTs. 
By Prerreront Epwarps, Her Majesty's Vice- 
Consul at New York. Post 8yo. 

(On Thursday next. 


11. 

TALPA; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By Cuanpos Wren Hoskyns. Sixth ldi- 
tion, with the Designs by G. Cruikshank. Crown 
8vo. 5s 6d, 


12. 

CHESS PROBLEMS; including the 
Prize Problems, of the Era, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol Tournament. By F. Heatry. 

[Next week. 


13, 

The TREASURY of BOTANY. Edited 
by J. Linpiey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, F.L.S, 1,274 
pages, with 20 Plates and 274 Woodcuts. 2 Parts. 
Feap. 20s. 

14. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
Ry Ricnarp Owen, F.RS. Vol I. Fishes aud 
Reptiles, with 452 Woodcuts. 21s. 

15, 

MANUAL for the CLASSIFICATION, 
TRAINING, and EDUCATION of the FEEBLE. 
MINDED, IMBECILE, and IDIOTIC. By P. M. 
Duncan and W. Mittagp. Crown 8yo. 5s, 


16. 
The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 


HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By 
the Most Rev. H, E. Mannino, D.D. Second Edi- 
tion. 8s 6d. 


17. 
LYRASACRA: a Collection of Hymns, 


Ancient and Modern, Odes and Fragments of 
Sacred Poetry. Compiled aud edited by BouncuieR 
Wrey Savite, M.A. Third Edition. 53. 

13. 

WHITE’S JUNIOR SCHOLAR'S 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged, for 
the Use of Schools, from the larzer works of 
Wuire and Rippie. Square 1l2ime. 7s 6d. | 


—_——)—— | 





London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, deena PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, 8vo., 


and DYER. 


The GENUINE EDITION of MANGNALL’S 
QUESTIONS. 
A New E lition, in 12mo. Price 43 6d cloth. 
LS genre HISTORICAL = and 
i 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS, for the Use 
of Young People, with a select-ou of British and General 
Biography. 

New edition of the only Genuine and Perfect Edition, 
as finally corrected by the author, but remodelled 
throughout, enlarged, and improved. 

“The present edition of a work which for more than 
half a century has hed a high place as a standard 
school-book has been entirely reconstructed under the 
care of an editor on whose practical knowledge and 
experience implicit re!iance cau be placed, and no pains 
or expense has been spared to secure for the Genuine 
Edition of ‘ Mangnall’s Questions’ a greater degree of 
publ'c favour than it has hitherto enjoyed."—Midland 
Counties Heral, 

*,* Messrs. Longmans and Co.'s Edition should be 
ordered, 

London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 

Lord MACAULAY'S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. — 
A New Edition, in 16mo., with Viguette on Wood, price 

4s td cloth, or 103 6d bound in moroceo by Riviere. 
| AYS of ANCIENT ROME; with 

4 IVRY and the ARMADA. By the Right Hon. 
Lord Macautay. 

LORD MACAULAY'S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME, with Woodeut Illustrations, Origi- 
nal and from the Antique, by G. Scharf, 21s. cloth, or 
42s. in morocco, by Riviére. 

London: Lonemans, Green, and Co., Paterroster row. 








The LATEST EDITIONS of LORD MACAULAY’S 
ESSAYs. 
Library Edition, the Twelfth, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 34s. 

RITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS 

Contributed to the Edinburgh Review. By the 
Right Hon. Lord Macautay. 

The TRAVELLER’S EDITION, com- 
plete in 1 vol., with Portrait aud Vignette. P.ice 21s. 

The CABINET EDITION, in 3 vols. 
feap. Price 21s. 

The PEOPLE'S EDITION, complete in 
2vols. Price 8s, 

FOURTEEN ESSAYS, which may be 
had separately :— 
Warren Haatings 
Lord Clive ..... ° 
Pittand Chatham .... 
Ranke’s Popes and 

Gladstone on Church 






eee 1s. Lord Byron and the 
Is Comic Dramatists of 
Is. the Restoration .... 1s. 
Frederick the Great... 1s. 
Ha'lam's Englanl,.... 1s. 


and State ....... « Is. | Croker's Boswell's 
Addison and Walpole 1s, FOREGO 6000000040 Is. 
Lord Bacon .....6.. Is, | 


London: Lonomans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Dr. ROGET'S FNGLISH THESAURUS. 
A Revised Edition, in crown 8vo. Price 10s 6.1 cloth. 
(TP aeeAURUs of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M. Roger, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
the Koyal College of Phys cians, &. The Kighteenth 
Edition, with Corrections. 
London: Loxemans, G REEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


The Rey. W. W. BRA DLEY'S LATIN PROSE 
EXERCISEs. 
Second Edition, in 12mo. Price 5a.; and Key, prica 
5s 6d, 

ESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming 

an Easy Introduction to the Writing of Continuous 
Latin Prose. By the Rev. W. W. Brap.Ley, M.A., late 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

“We think highly both of the planand its execution.” 
—Athenwum. 

“A most excellent and scholarly production, of which 
it would be difficult to speak too highly.”—Znglish 
Churchman. 

By the same Author, New Edition. Price 3s 6d; and Key, 
price 5s. 

LATIN PROSE EXERCISES: con- 
sisting of English Sentences translated from Cesar, 
Cicero, aud Livy, to be re-trauslated into the Original 
Latin. 

London : .onamAns, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 











LATEST EDITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL’S 
VORKS. 
Just published, the Sixth Kdition, in 2 vels, 8vo, price 
30s.; also the People’s Edition, in 1 vol., price 5s. 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, with some of their Applications to 
Social Philosophy. By Joun Sruarr MiLL, M.P. for 
Westminster. 
Revised Editions of Works by the same Author. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERN- 
MENT. Third Edition, 8vo., 9s. People’s Edition, 
crown 8vo., 23. 

On LIBERTY. Third Edition, post 8vo., 
73 6d. Peopls's Edition, crown 8vo., 1s 4d. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative 
and Inductive. Sixth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., 25s. 

UTILITARIANISM. Second Edition, 
8v0., 53. 

DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL, 
2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM 


| London; Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., aternoster row. 





NEW BOOKS. 
A THOUSAND MILES in the RoR 


ROY CANOE, on the Danube, Moselle, Rhine. 
Reuss, Arr, Marve, Thames, Maine, Seine, Meuse’ 
and t.e@ Lakes of Constance and Lucerne, &e., &c 
By J. MacGreoor, Trin. Coll., Cambridge aan 
rister-at-Law. With [lustratious, 8 uall post 8yo 
price 5s. ” 
The STRUCTURE of ANIMAL LIFE 
By Lours Acisstz. With 46 Illustrative Dia ie 
8vo. cloth, 10s 6d. — 


Miss BIDDY FROBISHER; a Salt. 
water Story. By the Author of “ Mary Pogglj.” 
Post 8.0., cloth, price 8s. : 


A WALK from LONDON to the 
LAND'S END; with Notes by the Way. By Eurng 
Bunerrr, (“the Learned Blacksmith"), Author of 
“A Walk from London to John O'Groat’s.” With 
Illustrations. 8vo., 123, 

London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsrtoy, Milton 

Hvuse, Ludgate hill. 





Price 6d, with 2 Llustrations, 


The ARGOSY. No. III., FEBRUARY 
1566. A Magazine for the Fireside or the Journey” 
1—Griflith Gaunt. By Charles Reade, Author of “ [ft 
is Never T'oo Late to Men ji.” Chapters VI, VII. 
and VII[. With an Lilustration. P 
2—The Future. By M. B. 8. 
3—A Night Encounter with the Hydahs. 
4—A Sculptor's Life in the Last Century. By Datton 
Cook. 
5—The Land of Gossip. By Bessie Rayner Parkes, 
6—Fairy Play. By Isa Craig. With an L[ilustration. 
7—On Forming Opinions of Books. By Matthew 
Browne. 
8—-The Story of Ernst Christian Schoeffer. By Amelia 
B. Edwards, Author of “ Barbara's History.” 
9—A Peep at Madrid. By the Author of ‘* Flemish In- 
teriors.” 
10—A Deed of Darkness. By J. Ruffini. 
1l—Who Shall Deliver Me? By Christian G. Rosetti. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsroy, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 


The New Story, by the Author of “ It 
is Never Too Late to Mend,” entitled GRIFFITH 
GAUNT, is now publishing in the “ ARGOSY,’a 
New Magazine for the Fireside or the Journey. Price 
6d. Numbers I. to III. now ready. 


A Story by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled 
HIDDEN TREASURE. See the Second Number 
of the “* ARGOSY,” a New Magaziue for the Fire- 
side or the Journey. Each Number with Two Illus- 
trations. Price 6d. 


The STORY of ERNST CHRISTIAN 
SCHOLLEFER. By Miss AMELIA B. Epwargs, 
See the Third Number of the “ ARGOSY,” a New 
Magazine for the Fireside or the Journey. Each 
Number with T wo Illustrations. Price 6d. 











SAND MARTINS. By Jean Ingelow. 
LIFE in BOKHARA. By Arminius 


VAMBERY. 

An ESSAY onan OLD SUBJECT. By 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 

An APOLOGY for the NERVES. By 
Marruew Browne. 

And other Papers, See the “ ARGOSY,” No. I. Price 6d. 

London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marsron, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 


A NEW YEAR'S DAY at WINDSOR. 
By Henry KINGSLEY, 

A JOURNEY RE-JOURNEYED. By 
GeorGe MACDONALD. 

ARTIST and MODEL. By Robert 
BUCHANAN, 

The BOURGEOIS of PARIS. By Cito- 

nye B ° 
And ads papers. See the “ ARGOSY,” No. II. Price 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Sox, and Marston, Milton 
House, Ludgate hil. 











WHO SHALL DELIVER ME? By 
CuristTIna G, ROsErri. 

A DEED of DARKNESS. By J. 
RUFFIN! 

FAIR PLAY. By Isa Craig. 

A PEEP at MADRID. By the Author 
of © Flemish Interiors.” 

And other Papers. See the ** ARGOSY,” No. IIL, the 
New Magazine for the Fireside or the Journey, Price 
6d, With 2 Illustrations. 

London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, Milton 
House, Ludgate hill. 





New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 
| | ENRY’S (MATTHEW) DIREC- 
IONS for DALLY COMMUNION with GOD ; 
in Three Discourses. And, by the same Author, the 
COMMUNICANT’s COMPANION; cr, Lustructions 
fur the Right Keceiving of the Lord’s Supper. 
London: WuriLram Teoo, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 





T= ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LI- 

BRARY.—Messrs. Bickers aud Son have just 
issi@d a NEW CATALOGUE of elegantly bound 
STANDARD and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, both Eng- 
iish and Foreign, which they offer at greatly reduced 
prices, ‘This list, enlarged to over 10) pages, includes 
the more important wocks in every branch of literature, 
all elegantly and sol dly bound in handsome lorary 
bindings. By post on receipt of six stamps. 

Bicksrs and Soy, 1 Leicester square, W.C. 
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13 Great MARLDOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 


LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. Lil and IV., 
completing the work. [Jan. 30. 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 


ITALIAN BRIGANDs. A Narrative of Capture | 


and Captivity. By W. J. C. Mogens. 2 vols. with 
Portraits and other Iilust.ations, 21s. 
“Mr. Moens’ book is very interesting." —E£ caminer. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major- 
General Sir Tomas Seaton, K.C.B. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 

LODGE'’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 13866. Under the especial patronage of 
Her Majesty, and corrected bythe Nubiliy. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d., hauds »mely bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake," &c. 2 vols 
“This is another of those plessant tales in which the 
author of ‘John Halitax ' spe ks ou: of a geuerous heart 
the purest truths of life. "—Examiner. 
GREATHEART. A Story of Modern 


Life. By WaLter Toornevry. 3 vols. 


MILLY'S HERO. By the Author of 


3 vols. 


— Saturday Review. 


“ Grandmother's Money." 
“This book is worth rea ling. 


This day is published, 


RALPH DARNELL. 
By Captain MEADOWS TAYLOR, M.R.LA. 
Author of “Tara: a Mahratta Tule,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. Price £1 11s 6d. 

“Viewed simply as a contribution t» popularized 
Indian history, we could hardy give it greater commen- 
dation than when we sry, that its author brings to bear 
on it the experience of a soldier, the eyes of a patrivt 
and the hand of an able novelist. None but a writer 
possessed of all three of these qualifications could have 
penned the graphic delineations, both of events and of 
character, which abound, especially through the third 
volume” —Athenaum. 

“A very interesting story."—Pa'l Mall Gazette. 

“No one acquainted with native life, however hostile 
to natives, will, we believe, read that sweet sketch ( Noor- 
ool-Niss1) unmoved, or withoit an inner feeling that 
the highest life of India, and of Mohammedanism, is 
there expressed.” —Spectator. 

APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS. - 
By J. C. Curtis, B.A. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, containing extra Chapters on 
Ecclesiastical and Constitutional History, Literature, 
&c. Seventh Thousand. Price 54 6d. 
“A very capital s:lol listory."—Reader. 

CHRONOLOGICAL and GENEALO- 
GICAL TABLES, Iilustrative of English History. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 

“An invaluable companion to any history of England."’ 
—English Journal of Education. 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Eighth Thousand. Price 6d. 

“Decidedly the best and fullest summary we have 









| NEW NOVEL BY MR. TROLLOPE. 


‘The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for February will 


contain the commencement of 


| THE CLAVERINGS; 


by Mr. TROLLOPE, Author of “Framley Parsonage,” “The Small House at Allington,” 
&e. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


| _ 


Nearly ready, with Eighteen Illustrations by George Du Mavrter, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS: 
AN EVERY-DAY STORY. 

By Mrs. GASKELL. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 


HIDDEN DEPT H S. 


“ This book is not a work of fiction, in the ordinary acceptance of the term. If it were, it 
would be worse than useless, for the hidden depths of which it reveals a glimpse are no fit sub- 
jects for a romance.”—PREFACE. 


Edinburgh : EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS ; London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 








WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions grati. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £5. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








In the press, and will short'y be published. 
“fINHE CONSCIENCE CLAUSE :” its 
History, Terms, Effect, and Principle. A reply 
to Archdeacon Denison. By Joun Oakvey, M.A. 
London: WiLtrAmM Rrpaeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

No IL. FEBRUARY. Price 2s 6d. 
Cosrenrs. 

1—The Philosophy of the Conditioned: Sir Williaa 
Hamilton and John Stuart Mill 

2—Frederick William Robertson. By the Rer. W PF. 
Stevenson . 

Just ready, post 8vo. limp cloth, price 4s. 3—Convoeation. 








seen.”"—Museum. 
OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE IIIs- | 
TORY. On February 1. Price 64. 
The POETICAL READER. 
Thousand. Price 1s; extra gilt, 1s 6d. } 
* An admirable collection.”—Patrivt. ! 
‘An excellent selection."—Nonconformist, | 
London: Simpxtn and Co. 


Eighth | 


y . . re ‘ ‘ 4—Becket Literature. By the Rev. Canon Robertson 
O* the RELA I IONS of C HURC H 5—French Esthetics. By Edward Dowden 

and STATE HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. | g6—Church Government in the Colonies. By the Rev. 
Two Public Lectures delivered at Oxford, on November W. H. Fremantle, M.A. 


} 16 and 17, 1865. By Monraau Burrows, Chichele | 7~Notices of Books. 


Profes-or of Modern History. 
Oxford and London: Moassrs. Parker and Co. 


ALexaNpeR Stradas, 145 Stranl. 








The WORKMAN and the FRANCHISE. 


G 0 O D W O R D 58.\GHAPTERS FROM ENGLISH HIs- 
x Fdited by Nonmax Macteon, D.D. TORY. 











Now ready, Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo., price 31s 6d. 

THE EARLS of KILDARE and their 
ANCESTORS: from 1057 to 1763. With General 
Index and Genealogic.l Tables. By the Marquis of 
KILDARE. 

“His Lordship's story of the Geraliines is simply 
and gracefully told; full of aneclote and historic lore— 
& worthy memorial of a time-honoured race. lew will 
rise from the perusal of Lord Kildare’s memorials of the 
great race from which he springs, without cordially 
coinciding in the remark that the family of th» Geral- 
dines is ‘so ancient that it seems to have no beginning, 
and so illustrious that it ought to have no end.’"—Sir 
Bernard Burke's Vicissitudes of Families and other Essays. 

Dublin: Hopces, Smrra, and Co.; Loudon: Sine 
kIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Just published, price 6d. 

AN USURIOUS RATE of DISCOUNT 
<i. often limits, and sometim.s prevents, the 
Working Classes from obtaining that Employment by 
which alone they can obtain Bread for themselves and 
families; being a REPLY to Mr. HORSMAN and 
Others, who have asserted that since the repeal of the 
Coru Laws, the Working-classes cannot complain of any 
law injurious to their interests. By Riepy Wason. 

London: Ropert Harpwickg, 192 Piccadilly. 





Just published, cloth gilt, lus 6d. 


‘THE GEOLOGICAL ATLAS of 


4 GREAT BRITAIN, from the Government Survey, 
&e., coloured Geological Maps of the Counties aud 
Districts, Sections, Views, Statistics, and Description. 

J. Reyyouovs, 174 Straud 





OOD WORDS. 6d. Monthly. Illus- On the REPRESEN < | ree f the 


trated. 


OOD WORDs. A Second Edition is 

now ready of the JANUARY PART, whieh 

contains the Opening chapters of “Madonna Mary, a 
Story of Modern English Life,” by Mis. Oliphant. 


By Freperick Denison Mavatce, M.A. 
Demy 8vo., eloth, 7s Gd. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION in smaller type, sewed, 1s 61 
ALEXANDER Sraanay, 143 Stran! 


OOD WORDS. Mrs. Oliphant’s New EASTWARD. 
Story, “Madonna Mary,” will be continued | By Norman Macteop, D.D., oneof Her Majesty's Clap- 
throughout the year. laius. 
On Small 4to., Illustrated, Ms 








100 D W O R D S. Dr. Norman | “Dr. Macleol’s account of his travels is both enter. 
Macleod’s New Series of Travel Papers will be | gaining and instructive. "—Zim-s. 
begun in the FEBRUARY PART. a ALExanpeR Sraama®, 148 Strand 
OOD WORDS. A-Series of Papers on | —————— -ininrenaieds 
“Our Common Faith,” by Dean Alord, De. ae GIBSON, R.A.—GIBSON’S 
Guthrie, Dr. James Hamilton, Professor Plumptre, Dr. | @ DESIGNS, 42 plates, Eagraved by Wenzel aat 
Raleigh, Principal Tulloch, Dr. C. J. Vaughae, Dr | Prosseda, Rome. Half bound, price £4 ds. 
Norman Macleod, and others, will appear from month to Hocagra, 93 Mouut street, Grosveaor syuare, r2- 
mouth in 1566. moved from 5 Haymarket. 











LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and} EMORIAL FOUNTAIN, WEST- 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all | \I MINSTER—THE BUILDER of fHIS WEEK 

arts of India—Latest Government Appointimeuts— | oo) tains a tine view of the Buxton Memorial Drinking 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all) (ouutain, Westwiuster—" Life of Boulton,” with Llas- 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided | trations—The City of Rome—Kdueation of the Civil 
in Iudia or have friends there. Published four times @| pojueer—Siate of our large Towns : Leeds—Westmin- 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilies Mail from Ludia. | 2 oF Chapter house—Suilders’ Clerks—Theatric il eom- 
Subscription 41 48. per aunum, payable in advauce; | plaints—and various other papers, with all c gnate news, 
specimen copy, 6d. 4, or by post 5d —1 York street, Covent Garden, aud 





i Londou: Wa. H. Atiex & Co., 13 Waterloo place, SW.) all Newswen 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


——— 


By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author of “Bella 


[On Tuesday next. 


JENNY BELL. 


Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 
Florence Marryat's New Novel, WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 
3 vols. 
MAJOR PETER. 


Wife ” and “ Lady Flavia.” 


The CYPRESSES. 


2 vols. 
GUY DEVERELL. 
Silas,” &c. Third Edition. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


3 vols. 


By the Popular Author of “ Lord Lynn's 


8 vols. 


By the Author of “ Caste” and “Mr, Arle.” 


By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, Author of “Uncle 


3 vols, 





WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated 
By AMEDEEK GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 
with 225 Illustrations (coloured Lithographs and Woodcuts), 31s 6d. 


FRANK BUCKLANDS CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. A New Series. Illustrations. 21s. 

TIMBS'S CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 2 vols, 21s 

EMMELINE LOTT’S HAREM LIFE in the EAST; or, the 
English Governess in Egypt. Second Edition. 21s. 

Miss EYRE’'S OVER the PYRENEES into SPAIN. 
8yo, 12s. 

PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES LAMB: His Friends, 
His Haunts, and His Books. Imperial 16mo., with Portrait. 7s 6d. 

ADMIRAL COLLIERS FRANCE on the EVE of the GREAT 
REVOLUTION. 8vo. Portrait. 10s 6d. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Handbook of Popular Astronomy. 


Imperial 8vo., 


2 vols. 


Post 








ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


Just ready, price One Guinea. 


THE FAIRY REALM. 


A COLLECTION of the FAVOURITE OLD TALES, TOLD in VERSE, by TOM HOOD, 
and Illustrated with Magnificent Page-Engravings from Designs by Gustave Dore. 
Printed on Fine Paper, small folio, full gilt side and edges. 

*.* Only a limited number of this beautifully illustrated book has been printed. 

London : WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, 158 Flect Street, and 107 Dorset Street, Salisbury 
Square, E.C. 





Published this day, price 6d. 


A Weekly Journal of Field Sports—Sea and River Fisheries—The Stable and Kennel—The 
Gun and the Rifle—The Farm-yard—Atiletic Exercises—The Traveller and Explorer—Archeo- 
logy—Practical Natural History, &e., &c. 

The department of Fisheries, and Practical Natural History, will be conducted by 
FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. 

Published hy THOMAS BAKER, for Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL, and Proprietors, at the 
Offices, 80 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 








All the BEST BOOKS are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they 
appear. 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


Commencing at any date. 


Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 

BOOK SOCIETIES in direct communication with the LIBRARY are now established in nearly 
every Town aud Village of the Kingdom. 

Two or three Friends in any Neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription, commencing at 
any date, and obtain a constant succession of the best New Books as they appear, on moderate 
terms. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SCHOOL ATLASES, 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL D, F.RS.E., F.RG.S., F.G.S., &e., 
Author of the Royal and the Physic dl Atlises, &e, 
~-—— 
FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP. 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY, exhibiting the actual and com- 
parative extent of all the Countries in the world, with 
their present Politic | Divisions, A Neward Folarged 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 26 .taps, with 
&@ complete Iudex. 12s. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs the Ele. 
mentary Fane's of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, 
and Natural History. 20 Maps, ineluding coloured 
Geological Mans of Earope and of the British Isles, 
Half bound. 12s 6d. 

ATLASofCLASSICALGEOGRAPHY, 
comprising, in 20 Plates, Maps, and Plans all the 
impo:tant Countries and Lovalities referred to by 
Classical Authors; accompa tied by a complete Index 
of Plies. Half-bount. 123 64d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Ellited by 
J, R. Hop, Esq., F.R-A.S., &. With Notes and De- 
scriptive Letterpress, emb «lying all ree nt Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Maps, printed in colours by anew 
process. Halfbound, 123 ¢d. 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENE- 

RAL and DESCRIPLIVE GEOGRAPHY, for the 

Use of Junior Classes, including a Map of C inaan and 

Palest ne, and a General Index. Pric2 53 half- 

bound. 

Witvias Biackwoop and Sone, Edinburgh and London. 


WEALE'’S SERIES. 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 

RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 

EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A_ complete Catalogue of the Series will b2 sent on 

ap; lication to 

Virrve Brormers and Co.,1 Amen corner, London, 


TO EDITORS, PUBLISHERS, &c. 
ELECTROTYPES of SUPERIOR 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


The Publishers of the Art Journal respectfully 
announce that they have in handa large and varied 
Steck of Wood Engravings, which have appeared in that 
Journal and iu other illustrated works issuel by them ; 
and that they are now prepared t) supply Eleciro ypes, 
of the best quality, from any of these Blocks, at the 
rate of Ninepence per square inch (with a few excep- 
tions). ‘Ihe Electrotypes will be delivered ready for 
printing, and guaranteed to work equally as we:l as the 
original Wood Engravings. They comprise severai 
complete Series, in addition to a large miscellaneous 
collection, amounting in all to 
ABOUT TWENTY THOUSAND. 

Copies of the whole may be sé-n at any time, at 
Virive and Co.'s, 284 City row, London; or further 
information will be furnished by post to inquirers. 











*,* A very extensive Stock of Engraved STEEL 
PLATES in good condition, are also available for 
printing from, on very moderate terms, 

Extra el th, price 3s Gd. 
QKETCHES BY AN IDLE MAN. 
Contents.—Three Hundrela Year and Marriage 
—Stray English Abroal—Notes on National Peeuburi- 
ties—French Couutry-Town Life—Commercial Travel- 
lrs—ée., &e. 
London: IF. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra ¢loth, price 33. 6d. 
pp Amoup DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Coox. = 

“A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 

“Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkies befure you with radiant fresiuess.”— 
Sun. 

London: I. Pirman, 2) Paternoster row, E.C. 

Feap. 8vo., extra clo:h gilt, gilt elges, price 33. 6d. 

I OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 

4 By Tuomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
tnglish Poetry,” &. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
she never found Ss» many nice things in oue buok before.” 
—ZJilustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, among all classes, and at all sea- 
sous, be welcome...,...- These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum total of all that is pure, beaucful, 
and ennobling.”"—British Standard. 

London: F. Prruan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 











HOMERSHAM COX on the BRITISH CONSLITU- 
4ION. 


tie INSTITUTIONS of the ENGLISH 
GOVERNMEN', being an Account of the Con- 
stitution, Powers, ani Proce lure of its Lagislative, Judi- 
cial, and Administrative Departments, with copious Re- 
fevenc s to Ancient and Modern Authoriues. By 
Homensnim Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. One thick 
vol. 8vo., £1 4s clot. 
Henry Sweet, Law Pablisher, 3 Chancery lane. 





3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 

TEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
a Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, ludigestion, éc. By D. Narier, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 





from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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“Mr. Murray's excellent aud uviform scries."—Zng- 
lish Chu: chman. 
“The cheapest educational books in existence."—~ 
Examiner. 


MR. MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS MANUALS 


FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 


—o——_- 

“This series of ‘Student’s Manuv's,’ edited for the 
most part by Dr. Wm. Smith, possess several distinctive 
features which render them singularly valuable as educa- 
tional works. While there is a» utter absence of flip- 
pancy in them, there is thought in every page, which 
cannot fail to excite thought in those who study them, 
and we are glad of an opportunity of directing the 
at‘ention of such teachers as are not familier with them 
t» these admirable school-book3."—The Museum. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
The STUDENT'S HUME; a History of 


Englan-|, from the Fatliest Times to the Revol ition 
of 1688. By Davin Hume, corrected and incorpo- 
rating the researches of recent write: s, and continued 
to 1558. Woodcuts. Pest 8vo. 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. From the Earliest Time< to the Estab. 
lishment of the Second Empire, 1352. By W. H. 
Pearson, M.A Woodcuts. Post8.o. 73 6d. 


GREECE AND ROME. 
The STUDENT'S HISTORY of 


GREECE. Froin the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest. By Wa. Sarre, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s Gd. 


The STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. By Dean LipveLL. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s 6d. 


The STUDENT’SGIBBON;; an Epitome 
of the Ilistory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empre. By Epwarp Ginpon. Woodcuts. Post 
870. 7s Gd. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 
ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan, 
M.A. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 7s 6d. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Groner P. Mansa. 
Editel, with additional Chapters and Notcs. Post 
8vo. 78 6d. 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By T. B. Snaw, M.A. 
Edited, with Notes and Iilusuations. Post svo., 
7s €d. 


The STUDENT’S SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Selected from the 
CHIEF WRITERS. By Tuomas B. Suaw, M.A. 
Edited, with Additionsand Notes. Post 8vo.,7s td. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the Creation to 
the Return of the Jews from Cxptivity. Maps and 
Woodeu's. Post &vo., 7s 6d. 


The STUDENTS MANUAL of NEW 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Inireduction, 
containing the connection of the Oki and New Tes 
tameut. Maps and Woodeuts. Post Svo. In the 
Press. 

Joun Munnay, Atbemarle street. 
The ILLUSTRATED SOP. 

Now ready, 48:h Thousand, with more than 1°0 Wood- 
ents, designed by Jebn Teuniel and J. Wolf, post 8yo. 
Half-a-Crown. 

A P'S FABLES. A New Version, 

chiefly from Original Sources. By Rev. Tuomas 

James, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough. With an 

dutroduction. 

“Canon James's edition of sop’s Fablcs is worthy of 
surviving many Christmases. Mr. Tenniel has done 
himself much ¢ edit. The Mlustrations are ali admir- 
atle.”"—Llackwood’s Magazine. 

“The present edition is remarkable for the clearne:s 
ond conciseness with which each tile is narrated ; and 
the reader will not be slow to ackuowiedge his gratitude 
to Mr. James for having relieved the book from those 
tedious and unprofitable appendages called ‘morals,’ 
which used to obscure and distigure the ancient editious 
oi the work. The one hundred clever designs are alone 
Worth more than the whole price set upon the book.”"— 
Lranuner. 

Joun Mcrnay, Albemarle street. 


This day is published, &vo., 6s. 
fPUE IDEAS of the DAY on POLICY. 
. By Cusn.es Buxroy, M.A., M.P. 

From “Tue Sprcraror.” 


NEW WORK BY SIR BULWER LYTTON. 
Now ready, post 8vo., 7s 6d. 


THE LOST TALES OF MILETUS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. 
Also, by the same, post 8vo., 10s 6d. 


POEMS: a New Edition. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Streot. 








DEAN MILMAN'S TRANSLATIONS. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8yo., 12s. 


THE AGAMEMNON OF ZSCHYLUS, 
BACCHANALS OF EURIPIDES. 


WITH PASSAGES FROM THE LYRIC AND LATER POETS OF GREECE. 
Translated by HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strect. 





THE LAKES NYASSA AND SH(RWA. 
With large Map by Arrowsmith, and 34 Illustrations, 8vo., 21s. 


THE ZAMBESI AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, 
AND THE DISCOVERY OF LAKES SHIRWA AND NYASSA : 
A NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION IN SOUTH-EASTERN AFRICA DURING THE YEARS 


By DAVID and CHARLES LIVINGSTONE. 
* Ag a discoverer, Dr. Livingstone is entit’e] toa high place. He found the great River Zambosi far in the in- 


terior, aud he was the first who visited the Victoria Fal's. He is als» the d'scoverer of the great Nyatsa Lake and 
the Siirwa. He and his fellow travellers have collected much information on the south-eastern part of Africa." 


Quarterly Review. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








This day, Map and Woodcut, post 8vo., 12s. 


BHOTAN ; and the STORY of the DOOAR WAR. 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A THREE MONTHS’ RESIDENCE IN THE HIMALAYAS 
AND VISIT TO BHOTAN IN 1865. 


By Surgeon W. F. RENNIE, M.D., 20th Hussars, Author of “ Peking and the Pekingese.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











On Tuesday, 8vo. 


INTERVENTION AND NON-INTERVENTION ; 


Or, the FOREIGN POLICY of GREAT BRITAIN from 1790 to 1866. 
By A. G. STAPLETON, Author of “George Canning and His Times.” 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS IN | ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
USE AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
vustd HISTORIES, 
Now ready, 17th Edition, revised, 12mo., 3s 61. PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 
KING EDWARD VI.'s LATIN GRAM- an 
MAR; Latine Grammatice Ruadimenta, or an In- 
troduction to the Latin Tongue, for the use of Mrs. MARKHAMS HISTORY of 
chools. - ENGLAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans 
r = : ‘ to the Present Time. New and Cheaper Edition, 
One peculiar characteristic of this Grammar is to be With 100 Woodcuts. 120. 4s. 
seen in the labour that has been bestowed on the selec °° . 
tion of examples for the Ulustration of the Rules. These 4 
examples have been chosen, with a cureful attention to Mrs. MAREKHAW’S HISTORY of 
their imtrins'c value, mora’, intellectual, and historical ; FRANCK, from the Conquest by the Gauls to 
so that the student who learns this Grammar will find Recent Times. New and Cheaper Edition. Wood- 
that he has committed to memory a larga stock of the cuts. I2mo. 4s. 


best sayings of the bes: Latin Authors, both in prose 3. 
Mrs. MARKHAWM'S HISTORY of GER- 


an verse. 
It contains also a valuable Appendix, from various MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
i Romans under Marius to Recent Tunes. New and 


sourees, some of them original, on Romau History, 
Chronol: gy; Literature, anl Language. Cheaper Edition. Wooicuts. 12mo. 45 


4. 
2. . 
LITTLE ARTHURS HISTORY of 
KING EDWARD VI.’s FIRST LATIN ENGLAND, New Edition, continued to the Present 








BOOK. The Latin Accidenes; including a Short Time. By Laly Catcorr, Woodeuts. 18mo. 

Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 2s Gd. 

for Junior Classes. 4:h Edition, revised, 12mo. 5 

2s 6. Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS- 
3 TORY of GREEK. Woodcuts. 18no. 38 61. 


HUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GRZECA. A 6. 
First Greek Course. A Giammar, Delectus, and| Dr, Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER HIS8- 
Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. l2mo. 3s 6d. TORY of ROME. Woodcuts. 13mo. 386d. 


: Dr. Wm. SMITH’S SMALLER HIs- 





“Mr. Buxton has worked out a striking idea in rather 
too few words. Many chapters are perfeculy wonderful 
in their concise lucidity. ’"—Spectator, Dec., 1825, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


rPUE QUARTERLY REVIEW, | BUTTMANN'S LEXILOGUS: a Criti- 


No. CCXXXVIL, is pablished this day. * | 
Contents. 

1—The Zambesi. 

2—Simon de Montfort. | 


3—Tennyson’s Enoch Arden. 
4—M. Sainte-Beuve. 
5—Grote’s Plato. 
6—Miss Berry's Jouraals. | 
7—Arabia. 
&—Curicature and the Grotesque. | 
{—The Coming Session. | 
4 


Jonny Mvugray, Albemarle stic:t. 





MATTHIZS GREEK GRAMMAR, TORY of ENGLAND. Woodcuts, 15mo. 33 6d, 
for the Use of Schools. Abridged by BLomrieip, 8. 
ZESOP’S FABLES. A New Version. 


Revised by Evwanps. l2mo. ds 6d. 
is By Rev. Tuomas Jaues. Woodeuts. l6mo. 2s 6d. 





9. 
cal Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; 
extracted from Dean Stanley's “ Sinai and Palestine.” 
Woodcats, Ismo. 2% 64. 


10. 
CROKER'S STORIES for CHILDREN ; 
sel-cted from the History of Kkngli.d. Woodcats, 
limo, 2s Gd. - 
CROKER'S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY for CHILDREN. l6mo. Is 6d. 
Joan Munnay, Albemarle street. 


Passages in Greek Wiiters, Translated, with Notes, 
by Rev. J. R. FIsuLake. 8y0. 12s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle s reet. 





T= LIFE and WRITINGS of THEO- 
DORK PARKER. By Dr. Reviiie, translated 
into English. With a Portrait. 
London: Simrxin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Manchester: Joun Puiniirs, $7 Market street. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


This day is published, 18mo. cloth. 

A SHILLING BOOK of ARITHMETIC, for National 
and Elementary Schools. By Barnarp Sarrn, M.A, 
Rector of Glaston, Rutland, and late Fellow and Senior 
Bursar of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

The Shilling Book of Arithmetic is also published in 
Parts to meet the-convenience of very elementary 
classes, and will be sold as follows :—~ 

Part I., containing the First Four Rules, in thirty-two 
paces, sewed in neat paper covers, price 2d. This Part 
contains a)l that is required of Standards I., IL, and ILL. 
in the Government Examination. 

Part II., containing the Compound Rules, Bills of 
Parcels, and Practice, in forty-eight pages, sewed in neat 
paper covers, price 3d. This Partcontains all that is re- 

uired of Standards LV., V., and VI. in the Government 
xamination. 

Part III, containing Fractions, Decimals, Rule of 
Three, the Metric System, &c., in 112 pages, sewed in 
neat paper covers, price 7d. 


Works by the same Author. 


ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA in their PRINCI- 
PLES and APPLICATION; with numerous systemati- 
cally arranged Examples taken from the Cambrid: ge 
= Papers. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. , cloth, 

0s 6 


ARITHMETIC for the USE of SCHOOLS, New Edi- 
tion. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s 6d, 


AKEY to the ARITHMETIC for SCHOOLS. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 8s 6d. 


EXERCISES in ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo., 23; or 
with Answers, 2s 6d. Also, sold separately, in Two 
Parts, 13s each. Answers, 6d. 


The SCHOOL CLASS-B9OK of ARITHMETIC. 
Parts J. and I[., 18. no., limp cloth, price Lideach. Part 
IIL, 18; or Turee Parts in Que Volume, price 3:, 1Sino.,, 
cloth (forming one of Macmillan's Elementary School 
Class-Books). 

KEY to CLAS3-BOOK of ARITHMETIC. Complete, 
18mo., cloth, price 68 bd; or separately, Parts L, IL, 
and III., 2s 6d each, 


Elementary School Class-Books. 

EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. Second 
Edition. 18mo., bound in cloth, 33 6.1. 

ALGEBRA for BEGINNERS. With numervus Ex- 
amples. 18mo., bound in cloth, 23 6d. 

ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES.  Progressively ar- 
ranged by Rev. C. A. Jones, M.A., Rev. C. H. Cneyne, 
M.A., Mathematical Masters in Westmiuster School. 
Post 8vo., cloth, price 2s 6. 

An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. By H.J- 
Rosy, M.A. 18mo., 2s 6d 

MYTHOLOGY for LATIN VERSIFICATION. A 
Brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to 
be rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hopa- 
son, B.D. New Edition. Revised by F. C. Hopeson, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 18mv., 33. 

A LATIN GRADUAL for BEGINNERS. A First 
Latin Construing Book. By Evwarp Turine, M.A. 
18mo., 28 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'STEMPEST. Thi Text taken from 
‘The Cambridge Shakespeare.” With Glossarial aud 
Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jerison. 18.n0., 
cloth, 38 6a. 

LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTANY. The Part 
en Systematic Botany based upon Material left in 
Manuscript by the late Professor Henslow. With near‘y 
200 Illustrations. By Dante, OLtvBs, F.RS., F.L.S. 
18mo., cloth, 4a 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY HISTORY of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. By Francts Procror, M.A. 13m). 2361. 

The BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular Account of 
the Collection and Reception of the Holy Scripture in 
the Christian Churches. By Brook Foss Wesrcort, 
M.A. 18ino., 4s 6d. 

The BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glossary of Oli Eng- 
lish Bible Words, By J. Eastwoop, M.A., and W. ALpis 
Wariacurt, M.A. (Nearly rea ly. 

A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
With Four Maps. By the Rev G. F. Maccear, M.A, 
formerly Scholar of Trinity College, Cambrid ze: Classi- 
cal Master at King’s College Sc'ivol, Lond om; Author of 
‘*The History of Ch istian Missions in the Middle Ages,” 
&c. Second Edition, 18ino., cloth, 45 61. 

A C!LASS-BOOK of NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
including the Connection of the Old and New Tesiament. 
With Maps. By the same Author. (In the press. 


School and College Class-Books. 


FRENCH READER, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Containing a Graduated Selection from Modern 
Authors, in Prose and Verse, and Copious Notes. 
Chiefly Etymological. By Eowarp A. Oppen, Professor 
of Modern Languages at HMaileybury College. Feap. 
Svo., cloth, 43 @d. 

A MANUAL of the GREEK ACCIDENCE. Fox the 
use of Beginners. By Avuousrus Jessop, M.A., Head 
Master of King Eiward VI. School, Norwich. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, price 33 6d. 

The ELEMENTSof GRAMMAR TAUGHT in ENG- 
LISH. Third Edition, 18m)>., bouad ia eluth, 23. 

St. PAUL'S EPISTLE tothe ROMANS. The Greek 
Text, with English Notes. By CuagLes JouN VauGuHan, 
D.D. second Edition, Crown 8vov., cl th, 53. 

NOTES for LECTURES on CONFIRMATION. With 
Suitable Prayers. By U. J. VavaHay, D.D. Sixth Edi- 
tion, 70 pp., fcap. 8vo., ls dd. 


MACMILLAN 











School and College Class-Books 
(Continued). 

The CATECHISER’S MANUAL; 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained. 
Clergymen, Schoolmasters, and Teachers. 
Ramsay, M A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Edition. 18mo., 1s 61. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
TIAL EQUATIONS. By Grorae Boortz, D.C.L., 
F.RS., Professor of Mathematics in the Queen's 
Univeristy, Ireland. A New Edition, revised by I. 
Topuunter, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., cloth, lis. 

Sup ,leme:tary Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 8s 61. 

TAIT and STEELE. A Treatise on tha Dynanics of 
a Particle, with numerous Examples. By Perer 
GuTuRie Tart, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh; and the late Wi.tram Joan Sreere, B.A, 
Fellow of St. Peter's College. Second Elition, price 
10s 61. 

The CAMBRIDGE COURSE of ELEMENTARY 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; being the Propositions in 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics in which those Persons who 
are not Cindidates for Honouis are examined for the 
Degree of B.A. Originally compiled by J. C. Sowsatt, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
New Elition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the 
Middle-Class Examinations, By Tuomas Luno, B.D., 
late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Editor of 
Wood's “ Algebra.” Fifth Edition, crowa 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Tne ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY. By J. C. SNowpatt, M.A., Fellow 
of St. Johu’s Colleze, Cambridge. Tenth Edition, crown 
8vo., cloth, 73 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. With a numervus Collection of Exava sles. 
By R. D. Beastey, M.A., Fellow of St. Jolu's Colle ze, 
Cambridge, Heal Master of Grantham Granumar ~ciiool. 
Second Edi tion, crown 8v»., clo h, 33 Gd. 

A TREATISE on ELEMENrARY MECHANICS 
For the use of the Junior Classes at the University and 
tbe Higher Classes in Schools. With a Collection of 
Examples. By 8. Parkinson, D.D., President of 8. 
John's College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revise], 
crowa S8vo., cloth, 9s td. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATIC. By J. B. Paear, 
MA., Fellow of Clary College, Cambiidge. Third Edi- 
tion, "accompanied by numerous Examples, with the 
Solutions. Crown 8vo., el th, 53 61. 

A GEOMETRICAL TREATISE on 
TIONS, with c pious Examples from 
Senste Hons? Pa;es. By W. UL D: 
Jvlin’s College, Cainbridge, Second Mas 
Proprietary Schovl. Tuird Kd.tiou. 
4s 6d. 

SOLUTIONS to PROBLEMS ¢ ntained in Mr. Drew's 
* Treatise on Conic Sections.” Crowu 8vo., cluth, 43 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL CONICS, ineluiing Anharmonic 
Ratio aud Projection. With numerous Kxamples. By 
C. Tayxtor, B.A., Scholar of St. Johu's Coll ge, Cam- 
bridge. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s 6. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on CONIC SEC- 
TIONS and ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With a 
numerous collection of Eisy Kxamp!es progressively 
arranged, especially designed for the use of Schools ani 
Beginners. By G. Hate Puckcer, M.A., Principal of 
Windermere College. Second E lition, eulargel aud im- 
proved. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 

A TREATISE on the CALCULUS of FINITE DIF- 
FERENCES. By the la’e Georoe Boore, D.C.L., 
Professor of Mathematics in the Queen's University, 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1)s 6d 

HELLENICA; or, a History of Greec> in Greek, as 
related by Diodorus and Thucydides; being a First 
Greek Reading-book, with Explanatory Notes, Critical 
aud Historical By the R-v. J. Wricur, M.A, of 
Tvinity College, Cambridge. Szcoud E tition, wita a 
Vocabulary. 1l2mo., cioth, 3s bd. 

DEMOSTHENES de CORON®&. The Greek Text, 
with English Notes. By B. Daake, M.A., late Fe.low cf 
King's College, Cambridge. Second Kidition; to which 
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Crown 8vo., cloth, 





is pretixed ASCHINES against CLESIPHON, with 
English Notes. Foap. 8+o., cloth, 53. 
JUVENAL, for SCHOOLS. With Eaglish Notes. 


By J. E. B. Mayor, M.A., Iellow an L Classical Lecturer 
of St. Jon's College, Cambridge. New and Revised 
Edition, nearly ready, crowu 840, 73 61. 

Tue SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With an 
Introduction and Notes, translited from Karl Hala. 
Edited, with Corrections and Additions. By Joun E. B, 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and L'brarian of the Unive s.ty of Cambridge. Feup. 
Svo, cloth, 5s. 

A HELP to LATIN GRAMMAR; or, the Form and 
Use of Words in Latin, With Progressive Exercise 3. 
By the Rey. J. Wriaur, M.A, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Crowu 8vo., cloth, 43 61. 

The SEVEN KINGS of ROM". An Eusy Narrative, 
abridged from que First Book of Livy, by the omission of 
difficult passages; being a First Latin Reding Book, 
with Grammaticu Notes, By the Rav. J. Watoue, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 24 Gd. 

A VOCABULARY and EXERCISES on “ Tie Seven 
Kings of Rome.” By tue Kev. J. Wataur, M.A, Feap. 
8yvo., cloth, 2s 6d. 

The Vocabulary aud Exercises mivals> b> had bouni 
up with * The Seveu Kings of Rome,” pric: 53, cloth. 

SALLUSD, fur SCHOOLS. By C. Mertvace, B.D., 
Author of “ History of Rome.” Second Edition, Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 43 6d. 

fhe Jugurtha and the C «tilina umay be had separately, 
price 2s 6d eich, bound in clocn. 
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Books Printed at the Clarendon Press, 

LIDDELL and SCOTI'S GREEK-ENGLISG 
LEXICON. Fifth Edition. Crown 4to., £1 11s 6d, 

— LEXICON for SCHOOLS. Eleventh Rdition, 
Square 12mo., 7s 6d. 

— GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY. 
3s. 

WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. Four. 
teenth Edition. 12mo., strongly bound, 3s, 


LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT, with Marginal 
References, &c. 18mo., o'oth, 33; large paper for 
Marginal Notes, 4to., cloth, lds 64; half morocco, 12s. 


MILL'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
2s 6d ; large paper, 4to., cloth, 6s 6d. 

VETUS TRSTAMENTUM GREECE ex VERSIONE 
SEPTUAGINTA. Three Vols., 18mo., cloth, lis, 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGEDIZ, cum Commentarii: G, 
DinporFit. Third Edition, Two Vols., feap. 870., 
21s. 


Each Play, separa‘ely, 2s 6d. 
The Text only, square 16m>., 38 6d. Each Play, 6d. 
Jones's Notes on (Edipus Tyrannus, 6d. 
ESCHYLUS, cum Notis et Scholia Dinvorrrr. Three 
Vols., 8vo., cloth, £1 03 Gd. Tue Text, separately, 54 62, 
HOMERI ILIAS, ex rec. DINDORFII. 8ve., 53 61. 
— ODYSSEA. DINDORFII. 8vo., 5s 6d. 
— SCHOLIA GRECA. DINDORFIL 
8vo., 153 6d. 
ARISTOPITANE 
DORFIIL. 7 vols. 
ARISTO?r aes OPERA. 


18mo., 


Feap. 8yo. cloth, 


2 vols, 


S, cun Annot. et Scholin DIN- 


£2 23, 


BEKKERT. 11 vols. 8vo., 


cl th, £2 lds. Each Volume to be had separately, 
53 6d 
CARDWELL’S SYNODALIA. A _ Collection of 


Articles of Religion, Canons, ani Procee lings of Coa- 
vocations in the Province of Canterbury, from 1547 to 
1717. 2 vol. 8vo., 19s. 

DEMOSTHENES, HARPOCRATIONIS LEXICON. 
Ed. Dinporr. 2 vols., cloth, 21s, 

DEMOSTHENES, cum Annot. et Schol. DINe 
DORFI[. 9 vols., £4 15s. The Text separately, £2 23. 

DINDORF, METRA ASCHYLI, SOPHOCLIS, 
EURIPIDIs, ect ARISLOPHANIS DESCRIPTA. 8y0., 
cloth, 5. 

PLATO, 
Notes. Posre. 
THE-ETET(S, Revi-ed Text and English Notes. 
CAMPEELL. 8vo., cloth, 9s. 

SCHELLER’S LATIN LEXICON. Ruppre, 
cloth, £1 1s. 

BACON'S NOVUM ORGANUM, with English Notes. 
By G. W. Krrearn. 8vo., cloth, 93 64 

XENOPHONTIS HISTORIA GR2&CA. Drnporr, 
accedunt Annotationes. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 
10s 6d. 


— EXPEDITIOCYRI, cum 9" ee 


PHILEBUS, Revised Text and English 
8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 





Folio, 


DiIx- 





ponr. Second Edition, 8vo., clota, 103 6 
INSTITUTIO cy ms, cum Annotationibus, Din- 
porr. 8y9., cloth, 103 6 


— MEMORABILIA SOORATIS. 
cloth, 10s 6d. 


WILLIAMS'S NALOPAKITYANAM. Story of Nala. 
The Sanskrit Text, with a Co;ious Vocabulary. Gram- 
matical Analysis, aud Introductio.. 8vo., cloth, 153. 


— GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 
Third Edition, evlarged. 8vo., cloth, 13s 6d. 


SUMMER'S HANDBOOK of the CHINESE LAN- 
GUAGE, 8vo., clot), £1 83. 

PRICE'S TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL 
CALCULUS. Secoud Edition. Vol. L, 8vo., lis 6d. 
Vol. IL., Second Kdition, 18: Vol. LIL, Svo., lis 6d. 
Vol. LV., dvo., Lés. 

EUCLID, SCHEMATAGEOMETRICA ex EUCLID 
et ALLIS, TABULIS -ENEIS EXPRESSA, 8vo., 23 6d- 

— MNUNCIATIONS of the PROPOSITIONS of 
EUCLID. Books 1—IV. and XIL, feap. 8vo., limp 
cloth Ls. 


Dinporv. 8yo., 


Clarendon Press Series. 


The first volume of the Series is now ready, crown 8vo., 
cloth, prics 73 6d. 
CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. Wiiciam- 
sON, Puil. Doc., F.R.S., Peofessor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity College, Londou. 


GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective; their 
Forms, Meaning, aud Quantity; embracing all the 
‘Tenses used by Greek Writers, with references to the 
passages in which they are found. By the Rev. W. 
Verrcn. New aud revised Editioa. (In a few days. 
For List of Works in couse of preparation in this Series 

82¢, Prospectus. 
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